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The Society of Civil Engineers and the Rapid Transit 
Question. 








To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Asa general rule it is better for the members of a society 
to criticise its action within the body, but occasionally circum- 
stances arise which render it advisabl: to enlarge the field of 
discussion. It seems to the writer that some remarks in 
regard to the action of the American Society ot Civil Engi- 
neers at their last meeting fall properly under the special 
case. At that mee ing it appeared that a large majority of the 
members present considered that the Society had no business 
to pronounce opinions upon the question of rapid transit, or, 
indeed, upon any local engineering problem, and that the ap- 
pointment of a committee to examine proposed methods for 
rapid transit, and to present a plan, had been very unwise. 
Under these circumstances, the action of the meeting was 
perfectly consistent. By the express statement that the Soci- 
ety was not responsible for this report; that it was doubtfu! 
if the Society, as a body, should have anything whatever to do 
with rapid transit, and’by the prompt discharge of the com- 
mittee and neglect to appoint a time for disuussing the report, 
all possible courtesy was shown to the committee, in view of 
the opinion that it should not have been appointed. There 
are, however, some members of the Society who believe that 
local engineering matters should be referred to committees, 
should be discussed, and should be either approved or con- 
demned by the Society, as a body, and that among these 


‘questions none is more deserving of consideration than 


that of rapid transit. It would seem, from the discussion 
and resolution of the lagyt meeting, and from the previous 
action of the Society, that while members spoke generally of 
local engineering questions, the remarks were made with par- 
ticular reference to the matter of rapid transit. It is gener- 
ally known, for instance, that a conmittee of the Society has 
seported upon the cause of the Mill River dam disaster, and 
recommended an improved mode of construction, that a sec- 
ond committee has presented an elaborate report upon the 
questions connected with rails, that a third, having handed in 
a preliminary report upon the establishment of a mechanical 
laboratory, is continued, with leave to report from time to 
time, and that still another committee is engaged in the prep- 
aration of areport upon train signals. It would be easy to 
extend this list to considerable length, so that it is difficult to 
see why, on general principles, and in view of the ordinary 
practice of the Society, the report of a committee on rapid 
transit should be received with grave apprehensions that a 
dangerous precedent might be established. At the same time, 
it is readily admitted, that if this is really the opinion of the 
Society, the right to hold it is undoubted. It is, however, a 
fair subject for discussion as to whether or not it is advisable 
for the Society, as a body, to express an opinion upon the sub- 
ject of rapid transit. This might, and probably will be, de- 
bated at future meetings of the Society. But since these 
meetings only take place at considerable intervals, and the 
proceedings are not officially published until long after their 
occurrence, and as the matter under consideration is one of 
present interest and importance, it seems to be a case in 
which the discussion may properly proceed without the rooms 
of the Society, as well as within. The writer is of the opinion 
that it would be advisable to obtain the views of all the mem- 
bers in regard to the propriety of the consideration of the 
problem of rapid transit by the American Society of Vivil En- 
gineers, and thinks that it might be well to offer a resolution to 
that effect at the next meeting of the Society, if no better way 
of reopening the question should be recommended. Indeed, 
it is with the idea of calling out the views of other members 
that this communication is prepared, and it only remains for 
the writer to state briefly why he considers rapid transit to be 
a legitimate subject for decided action on the part of the So- 
ciety. 

The principal arguments against such action presented at 
the last meeting of the Society were as follows: 

I, The individual members of the Society are engaged in 
constructing, designing and superintending a great variety of 
local improvements. For the Society, as a body, to pronounce 
an opinion upon the work of any member, might place him 
in a very embarrassing position. ‘ I understand that they are 
having trouble with the —— Water Works,” said a speaker: 
“ F wonder how Mr. —~ (the Chief Engineer, and a member 
of the Society,) would like the Society to investigate his bust- 
ness?” 

II, Probably there are not ten men in the Society who could 
agree upon a plan for rapid transit, so that it is absurd to pro- 
pose to discuss and decide upon the matter. 

In regard to the first proposition, it may be remembered 
that, in the opinion of the writer, if the Society,as a body, 
can devise a better plan for an engineering structure, or a 
better mode of supervision, than is proposed or practiced by 
the individual member who has the matter in charge, the 
plan of the latter should be replaced by the better one offered 
by the Society. It surely does not add to the reputation of 
the Society, or to the advancement of the engineering profes- 
sion, for the Society to decline to condemn a plan that is 
inadequate or unduly expensive, simply because it was de- 
vised by a member of that Society. It would seem advisable 
‘© obtain the sentiment of all the members throughout the 
country in regard to the above proposition. 


In almost any engineering question of transit or supply a 
specification can be drawn, which may be used as a standard 
for estimating the value of all plans that are presented, and 
of such plans that one is the best which most nearly con- 
forms to the requirements of the specification. This will 
doubtless be admitted by all who believe that engineering is 
a profession, since it is merely a consequence of the latter 
statement. 

Those who have observed the discussion and legislation upon 
rapid transit must have noticed that, with few exceptions, it 
has never been treated as an engineering question, but rather 
as affording a fine field for inventors and visionary schemers. 
If the statement, made by an engineer to a society of engi- 
neers, that no two men in the Society could agree upon a plan 
for rapid transit (in other words, that this body of engineers 
is unable to frame a general specification for the work , is to 
be accepted as correct, it would appear that the treatment the 
matter has hitherto received is the only one that is possible 
and proper, under the circumstances. This is a question of 
much greater importance to the Society, the engineering 
profession, and the public, than the other, as to whether the 
Society, as a body, should even discuss the subject of rapid 
transit. RicwarpD H, Burt. 
No, 80 Broapway, New York, Feb. 8, 1875. 





That Little Nitro-Clycerine Story. 








, H.& O. R. R., 
Marquette, L. 8., Mich,. Jan. 26, 1875. 
Lo tue Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

At the expense of spoiling a very lame attempt at Munchau- 
senism, I beg to give you the facts relative to the “‘ thrilling 
occurrence on the line of the Marquette, Houghton & Onton- 
agon Railroad” described in your issue of the 23d inst., and 
credited to the Rochester Express. 

I was running a snow plow on the day referred to—hauling 
it behind me, and when about 400 yards from the Michi- 
gamme magazine, saw three men upon the track, hauling a 
hand sled. When they saw me they stooped down and lifted 
the sled into the ditch and stood to one side while I passed. I 
counted only eight cans of nitro-glycerine upon the sled, 
which the men were conveying into the Michigamme mine. 
From these meagre threads some individual has woven a 
mighty web for a sensation. 

There is no heavy grade at the spot referred to. 

There is no “‘ Johnny , who used to run on the Cen- 
tral,” running here. 

We did not have our sixty-ton engine out that day—‘“ John- 
ny” had it on the ‘‘Central.” 

Untonagon is 76 miles from the nearest point on this road. 

This is not the copper-producing district—that section is 70 
or 80 miles away. 

The four-horse team, as well as the sixty-ton engine, exist 
only in the imagination of that Rochester Express correspond- 
ent. 

As this yarn has gone the rounds of the newspapers, you 
will oblige me by making the explanation. 

ANDREW STEELE, 
Engineer Engine 23, M., H. & O. Railroad. 


Master Mecuanics’ DEPARTMENT, M. R.R 











Quick Work in Bridge Erection. 





Bautimore, February 2, 1875. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

As the attention of those interested in bridge construction 
has at times been called to the ease and rapidity with which 
well-made trusses of the American type with pin connections 
can be erected, we beg leave to submit through your journal 
an instance corroborative of this fact. About the middle of 
Janu:ry we were engaged in the erection of a bridge of four 
spans of 148 feet each across Grand River, on the line of the 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern Railway of Missouri. By 
the time two spans were in place the ice had gorged in the 
channel against the falsework for span No. 3, to such an ex- 
tent (a thaw being in progress) that much fear was felt for the 
safety of the same, and rapid work became necessary to save 
the integrity of the structure. The iron having been properly 
sorted, the men were put to work with the following result : 
Saturday morning, Jan. 23, 14 men, 2 foremen, 4% hours..76 hours 
Saturday afternoon, “* “ 13 “ 2 “ 4% O** Cw HS se 
Sunday morning, “42m * 3 “ 1% 6 «61.28% 

Span swung and laterals in, in.............+6- cccccecektOK 

That is, in 170% hours’ work for one man. 


This, so far as we know, is more rapid time than has ever 
been made in the erection of a span of the same weight and 
length. If it has been surpassed or even equalled we would 
like to hear of the case in which it occurred, as we think that 
facts of this sort should be known, indicating as they do the 
vast superiority of the pin-jointed type of girder in point of 
ease and rapidity of erec'ion, The bridge in point is on the 
Whipple plan, with suspended cross floor beams. The four 
spans were erccted in eleven days and trains crossed in 14 
days from the arrival of the iron. 

C. H. Larrose, 
Associate Engineer Baltimore Bridge Co. 








Track Expenses on the Maine Central. 





PorTLAND, Me., February 8, 1875. 
To tHe Eprror oF THE RaILRoaD GAZETTE: 

Enclosed please find a statement of the ordinary expenses 
of labor on the repairs of track for the year 1874. This only in- 
cludes the ordinary repairs of the track, and does rtot include 
any extra help outside of the regular secticr gang emelcyed 
in laying new iron or bailasting. The number o1 wains run 
vary on the main line from 22 on the first three sscuons out of 
Portland to 8 or 10 on some other portions, and ou tae branches 
from 4 to 10 all told. Theyare about equally liviaed between 








main line and light oneson the branches. The corresponding 
expenses for the past two years are as follows: 


1872, Total, $158,082.08. Average cost per mile per month .... ..$:.7.52 
1873, Total, $152,412.66. Average cost per mile per month ...... 35.98 


The past year, (1874) Mr. Holt, Chief Engineer, offered a 
series of premiums to the section foremen, three on each di- 
vision, for the best track, taking into account the alignment, 
surface, ditches, etc., and the economy with which the 
work was done. About the middle of last month he had a 
social gathering and supper for them at Brunswick, at 
which time he distributed the prizes. E. L. Tessets. 
[The report of track labor on the Maine Central Rail- 
road accompanying this letter is a simple table of a few 
columns, the first giving the number of each section (there 
are 68 of them), the second the name of the foreman, the 
third the part of the line to which the section belongs (as 
‘*Main Line,” ‘* Bath Branch,” etc.), the fourth the sta- 
tion which is the section head-quarters, the fifth the 
number of days’ work done on this section, and last, the 
cost of that work, as follows: 

No, of 
Bection. Foreman, Location. Days’ work, Cost. 
O. B. Cram, Main Line, Portland. 1,8504¢ $3,474.86. 
The divisions are separated, and the report from each 
is signed by its Road-Master. There is added a table of 
the number of days’ work and its cost for each division 
each month, and the following summary for the year: 
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It is gratifying to see the increased attention paid in 
this country to meintenance of road, a field in which there 
is perhaps more room than anywhere else to reduce the 
cost of hauling trains, especially on the road with heavy 
traffic.—Eprror Rarroap Gazerre. } 














Locomotive Performance—A Heavy Car-Load. 

To THE Eprror oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Can you get the work performed by an engine in any way as 
accurately as by the water evaporated and coal used? Engines 
pull so many cars over a road—number of loaded cars pulled 
one mile—this you can get, but how much load in them? is 
the next question. I weighed a car that had 46,300 lbs. of 
load; a scale drawing 60,000 lbs. would not weigh car and 
load. How can yourate an engine with such loaded cars? 
This is an extreme case, I admit; but it occurred, and it pos- 
sibly sccurs often, and passes unnoticed, 








Cattle TransportationReport of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture to the House of Representatives. 


The Committee on Agriculture in the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress, to whom the subject was referred, recently 
submitted the following report: 


The bill for an act to prevent cruelty to animals was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture oy March 23, 1874. It con- 
tains two propositions; first, to amend a similar act of 1873, 
requiring animals to be fed and watered as often as once in 
twenty-eight hours while being transported, so as to have 
feeding and watering done every twenty-four houre; second, 
that “‘all railroad companies shall convey over their roads any 
car or cars belonging to individuals or companies that are in 
good running order and are so arranged that the »nimals have 
space for rest and can be rightly fed and watered while con- 
fined therein.” 

It may be observed that, as the railroads over which ani- 
mals are conveyed to market are inter-State railroads, if any 
cruelty is practiced on the animals in transit Cong1ess has 
the right to so ape as to preventit. And if, owing to 
existing usage of the animals on railroads, their carcasses are 
rendered unwholesome for food, Congress ia the onl wer 
that can redress the grievance, But as the live stock interest 
is one of the most extensive in the country,and from which 
the United States receive one-fifth of the amount paid by 
foreign countries for exported articles, it is the duty of the 
committee to inquire whether the changes proposed will 
prevent cruelty to -animals, and what ded tax on 
their production the changes might entail. It is also tne 
duty of the committee to inquire whether this new law 
is demanded by growth of public opinion consequent 
upon the observation of a condition of circumstances 
requiring it, or whether parties intcrested in plac- 
ing cars on the railroads are the most urgent petitioners. 
The proposition to compel one corporation to convey the cars 
of another, or of an individual, by Congressional law > 
hends much more than is expressed in the bill submitted to 
the committee. Itis part of the great transportation ques- 
tion not yet settled. It comprehends placing the live stock 
interests of the country subject to the exactions of parties 
owning patents on the cars that might and would be placed on 
the railroads, before Congress has determined that the de- 
mands of either patentees or railroads shall be reasonable, 
and shall have provided legal machinery by which the shipper 
can be protected from the rapacity of either. 

When the actual condition of the live stock interest is care- 
fully looked into, and we ascertain that its growth is not at all 
equal to that of population; that the price is gradually in- 
creasing, instead of diminishing, it is very evident that to 
place heavier taxes on the industry would hasten the time 
when our workmen, like those of European countries, would 
seldom taste meat. : 

The cattle car, built for the purpose of feeding and watering 
cattle without unloading while in transit, is arranged to keep 
the cattle separate by fastening a swinging gate against each 
animal. The common car used for transporting cattle, sheep, 
and swine is 28 feet long, and will hold, without crowding, 
sixteen steers averaging fourteen cwt. gross. The car pro- 

sed to be put in use is 36 feet long, and holds the same num- 
See closely packed, as the car in common use, Yee 

The steers are put in the cars one by one, 1 the at- 
tendance of numerous men, much ur; and time. It is evi- 





freight and passenger, and are mostly heavy rains on the 


dent at first sight that only tame, quiet cattle can be thus 
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loaded. The half-wild cattle of the Southwest never could be 
loaded singly without the persuasion of a rope and windlass. 
These wild, cheap cattle, however, are the very ones that suf- 
fer, if any do, as they are not half so valuable and do not de- 
mand so much care from the shipper, from a pecuniary poiot 
of view. 

An examination of the arrivals of cattle at the great receiv- 
ing yards on the Hudson River will demonst:ate that the 
Texan steer suffers most from his long journey, and the val- 
uable grade steers from Ohio and Kentucky reach their desti- 
nation 1n as good condition as is possible from the most care- 
ful handiing. 

Of 3,000 riddle State, Illinois and Iowa cattle unloaded at 
the New Jersey yards while your committee was present, not 
one lame or bruised steer was observed. They had stopped 
at Cincinnati on their way from the middle grazing States 
to New York, and at Chicago and Pittsburgh from the North- 


west, 

Careful inquiry whether stopping oftener would bring the 
cattle to market in still better condition elicited a divided 
opinion. 

The law now in force requires animals in transit to be un- 
loaded every twenty-eight hours for rest, feeding and water- 
ing. The practice is to observe the lawin most instances, but 
quite often cattle are shipped from Chicago to New York, and 
only stopped once instead ot three times on the route ; and it 
is a question not «f easy solution which is best for the animals. 
A careful observation of the transportation of cattle, sheep 
and swine will show that the bruises inflicted on them are 
caused by loadin ; and unloading, and not while in transit, and 
also shows that they principally suffer from fear, excitement 
and want of rest instead of want of food. It is urged, conse- 
quently, by shippers that they get animals to market with the 
least damage when they stop seldomest. We will, perhaps, 
have to look to incieased speed in transportation of cattle 
from the West to seaboard cities to lessen the inconvenience 
to them and improve the quality of their meat as an article of 


lt is worse than useless for Congress to enact luws unless 
the general public indorse them. The law requiring unload- 
ing every twenty-eight hours is not observed unless it suits 
the convenience of the shippers. ‘To shorten the time would 
require a Federal officer specially appointed to enforce it. Dis- 
interested observers of the transportation of live stock assert 
that more cruelty results from overloading than from any 
other source. When too many cattle are crowded into a car, 
they have not room to lie down without danger of being 
strangled or seriously bruised. When too many swine or sheep 
are put into a car, there is danger that the weakest may be 
smothered. The dead animals sometimes seen at the yards 
are killed, in most cases, from overloading. The railroad 
companies have rules against this, but they are not always ob- 
served, 

It is very evident that live stock would reach the large cities 
of the East in much better condition if but half the time was 
occupied between the West and the East. About five days’ 
—— time is taken to carry a train from Chicago to New 

ork, 


When the present through lines shall be able to run trains 
between those cities in one-half of this time, or freight-lines 
shall be built that will not consume more than three days run- 
ning this distance, the cruelty to the animals and damage to 
them will have been reduced to the minimum, whether the 
animals are unloaded more than once on the way or not. 

Perhaps the growing practice of slaughtering the cheap 
class of cattle near their pastures and in Chicago will ultimate- 
ly eliminate the most prominent cause of complaint from the 
subject under consideration. The profits arising from hand- 
ling this class of cattle are so small; the danger from cattle 
thieves so great; the a in their winter feeding-grounds 
in Kansas, Missouri and Nebraska so frequent, that it is evi- 
dent irom the best information obtainable that the interest in 
Texas and Cherokee cattle is declining in their native ranches. 
They suffer most on railroads; if it were practicable to put 
them in the proposed improved cattle car, its additional weight, 
consequent upon its additional length, would put such an ad- 
ditional tax on their production as to hasten its comparative 
discontinuance. 

It may be said that Congress can exercise the power vested 

in it by the Constitution to prevent a company owning a patent 
car in general use by ite authority from charging exorbitant 
prices, but Congress has not taken decided action in that di- 
rection, and the pomge of this act would be like erecting part 
of a superstructure betore the foundation is laid. The results 
consequent upon legislation on railways in some of the West- 
ern States illustrate the question under consideration. ‘The 
States fixed maximum rates on local shipments. The railways 
observed these rates, but increased the rate of transportation 
on shipments beyond State jurisdiction. 
_ The result of the State law was, on the whole, a considerable 
iccrease in the cost of the movement of all staple products 
that find a market at the seaboard, while local hauls were, in 
most cases, reduced. Had both branches of Congress acted 
upon the question while the States were trying the experi- 
ment, the result would have formed a basis for an intelligent 
conclusion on this subject. Those States that limited charges 
on local hauls now pay $8, and often $10, per car more to move 
their live stock to points in adjoining States, being inter- State 
commerce and beyond State jurisdiction. 

Great changes have taken place in the distribution since 
1870. Cattle have decreased 20 per cent. in Texas, that bad 
8,535,768, or about one-seventh of the whole; while Lllinoig 
Towa, and ae States, that are well adapted to grain- 
raising, are rapidly increasing their herds; but, owing to the 
high pee of labor, only the higher-priced meats are profitable, 
and foreign consumers annually require larger quantities. 
Our heaviest meat-producing districts ship directly large 
—— ee, 

@ condition of live stock in Great Britain shows that 
this trade will continue, the meager home supply being al- 
together inadequate to their wants. While this demand will 
be beneficial to the American stock-raiser, it is evident that 
bard ay must be as free as possible from unnecessary 

It would be foreign to the subject under consideration to 
enquire why our country, possessing all the facilities for rais- 
ing these almost indispensable artieles of food in such abund- 
ance that they might be permanently accessible to all classes 
of — people, fails to meet the universal and growing de- 


Still, at the risk of leaving the subject, we cannot resist th 
temptation to observe that, while hundreds of thousands of 
our workmen that cannot buy meat are idle, labor in the meat- 
producing districts is so dear and scarce that production is 
“ie would be tmepoecibie 

It wo impossible to tell where all the cattle go that ar 
raised in the West, or where they all come trom fat are ro 
ceived in the East. A very large proportion ot cattle raised 
in regions tributary to Chicago are slaughtered there and sent 
=e —— - es a ag that, I think, will eventually 

resor' extensive i i 
to marke - ry yin getting this staple product 

t cannot definitely told where all the cattle go that ar 
raised in the States rey a surplus, nor where the States 
having a deficieucy get all their supplies from ; but the heavy 
deficiencies in the East must be supplied from the States 
ha a surplus in the West, as a general roposition. Vir- 
finis, Kentucky and Ohio have less than the average of 61 

ead to 100 population ; but the superior cattle and grasses of | 

those States enable them to supply our large seaboard cities | 


with their best beef when the supply of corned beef is ex- 
hausted in the great grain-raising States of Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas, that have not yet learned the value of 
— grasses and breeds. . 

exas had a surplus equal to one-eighth of all the cattle in 
the Union in 187), but that State is evidently reducing 1ts 
surplus very fast by the shipment of its cows aud calves and 
young heifers. 

We find, in inquiring into this interest throughout the 
United States, that the East finds more profit in manufactur- 
ing and market-gardening than stock-raising, looking to the 
West for their meat supply. The Middle States are losing 
ground, the increase in no State keeping pace with the popu- 
lation. The Southern States that produced heavily before the 
war have not sufficiently recuperated to produce meats, but, 
as newly-settled countries are compelied to do, they cultivate 
what will bring the readiest returns. 

Had the misfortune of civil war not occurred, a recupera- 
tive system of agriculture would, doubtless, now be in opera- 
tion, in which the rearing of sheep, cattle and swine could oc- 
cupy a conspicuous place, ‘The W st raises ihe ory for 
deficiencies at home and abroad, and the adaptation of the 
prairies to grain and grass growing, and the use of im- 
proved machinery for cultivation, places it in a position 
to furnish meat limited only by the number of our peo- 
ple who will consent to engage in its production, Those 
States are producing what wili bring the readiest returns, 
just as newly settled countries do, and a system of agri- 
culture that exhausts the soil is being pursued, that 
would now, doubtless, have given place to a recuperative 
system but for the cxhaustive and impoverishing tenden- 
cles of the late struggle. The country must wait for the 
products usually furnished by long-inhabited States. The 
taxes levied by the owners of patents on the machinery used 
in raising grain are so heavy that there is no profit in the en- 
terprise. The plows with which the soil is turned are pat- 
ented, although nothing has changed in the plow for a genera- 
tion but the material of which it is composed. ‘The seeders 
are patented, vo are the harrows, although both are as old in 
design as the Constitution of the United States. The reapers 
are  gerenes and the practice has been to continue and ex- 
tend patents on the different kinds of harvesters. The 
threshers are patented, although little about them was new 
when the oldest member of the Forty-third Congress was born. 
This will feintly indicate to the House what it means to place 
one of our industries under the shadow of a patent. It is true 
the American farmer owes his superior machinery to the 
genius of the American inventor, but the present habit results 
in large profits to manufacturers and seldom anything to the 
inventor, while it is a very g-ave question whether much of 
our farm machinery covered by patents is not s0 expensive 
that no profit results from its use. 

But few taxes of this kind retard the production of live stock. 
The cattle that supply our Eastern cities from midsummer to 
midwinter are fatted on grass almost exclusively in Kentucky, 
Ohio, Virginia and States east of the Alleghanies ; much of 
the beef used for packing is fed on wild grass in the Soutt- 
west, while the best beef, that furnished the supply from De- 
cember till June, is shipped from the great corn-raising States 
on the Mississippi—Lilinois and Lowa principally. 

The farm aaakineee in the United States in 1870 was valued 
at $336,878,429, cash value. This is replaced every four years 
—or $82,100,803 is the annual expenditure; one-half of this 
amount, or $41, 054, 951, is the tax levied by the manufactur- 
ers Senos machinery. Surely itis time to pause before 
extending the power to levy taxes upon production. The pas- 
sage of this act has been actively pressed by parties who own 
the patents on these * palace” cars. No facts in the posses- 
sion of our committee, nor anything that we have been able 
to ascertain by investigation, prove that disease in domestic 
animals is induced by transportation. It seems to exist al- 
most entirely in the active imaginations of newspaper con- 
tributors and the patentees aforesaid. 

In view of the facts herein set forth, the committee recom- 
mend that the bill lie on the table. 





Roberts’ Central Exhaust Cylinder. 


The full-page engraving this week represents this* inven- 
tion, which has been put into practical operation in a locomo- 
tive built at the Brooks Locemotive Works at Dunkirk. The 
principal feature of this invention, as the above title indi- 
cates, is the annular exhaust port, A A, which extends all 
around the center or the cylinder. The piston, as is shown in 
the drawing, is equal to the length of the stroke less the 
width of this central exhaust port. Whenever, therefore, the 
piston ha; nearly completed its stroke, it begins to open this 
exhaust port, which is entirely uncovered while the former is 
moving a distance equal to the width of the port. The width 
of the port in the drawing is % in., and therefore the piston 
begins to open it when it has traveled to within that distance 
of the end of the stroke, and as the cylinder is 16 in. diameter 
the central exhaust port opening is %x50%4, or 37.6 square 
inches. The central port is opened very quickly, so that the 
steam is exhausted very suddenly and tle opening is ample 
for its escape. The cylinder is provided with an ordiniry 
slide-valve to govern the admission and also the release of 
the compressed steam which is enclosed in the cylinder after 
the piston returns and covers the central exhaust opening. 
The only point in which the valve differs from an ordinary 
valve is in having the same lap on the exhaust as on the 
steam side. The object of this, and also some account of the 
working of the locomotive to which this cylinder was applied, 
is given in the following letter from a correspondent : 

To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

The locomotive was placed in service upon the Dunkirk, 
Allegheny Valley & Pittsburgh Railroad on the 24th ult. I 
can give you no data from which you can deduce comparison 
with the cylinders in general use. They do not weigh their 
fuel delivered to locomotives, and we have thus far made no 
special test of the comparative economy of the circumferential 
exhaust. 

From general observation and comparison ef the working of 
this locomotive, we are, however, enabled to say, first, that 
it is unusually smart, and that there is likely to be really an 
added efficiency in this new method of getting rid of the ex- 
haust. The exhaust port is, as you will see, 50.26 inches in 
circumference. The cylinders are 16 inches in diameter and 
20 inches stroke. The engine is running now with two ex- 
haust nozzles 35% inches in diameter each (a very large nozzle 
for a 16-inch cylinder). 

You will observe by the engraving that in order toretain the 
steam in the cylinder until the piston opens the central ex- 








haust, the valve has the same amount of iuside lap as of out- 
side lap. I very much feared that the compression induced 
by closing the exhaust upon the exhaust side of the piston, at 





the point of cut-off and expansion on the steam side of piston, 
would be very detrimental to the efficient working of the en- 
gine; as we might lose by such compression all that was possi- 
ble to gain by using the steam expansively at all points of cut- 
off, up to within three-quarters of an inch of the end of 
the stroke, or until the piston opens the central exhaust 
port. Iam glad to say my fears upon this point were ground- 
less, as there seems to be no difficulty resulting from the ex- 
traordinary compression ; on the contrary it counteracts what 
otherwise might be a serious objection. The natural conclu- 
sion would be in regard to the effect of the greatly increased 
weight of the piston (it being us you see 19%4 in. long), that 
it would be diflicult to properly counterbalance this added dis- 
turbing force ; and that at high velocities there would bea 
tendency to a shock and greatly increased wear of the cross- 
head, main rod and axle brasses; and that such is not the 
case I attribute to the perfect cushion made by this extraor- 
dinary compression. That such compression does not result 
in an actual loss of power, we understand when we reflect that 
the pressure thus generated is wrought out of the momentum 
of high velocity and is not lost, but obtains as an expansive 
force at the commencement of each return stroke. I am 
satisfied that many of our best mechanical engineers, upon 
looking at this engraving and noting the inside lap made neces- 
sary to render the central exhaust effective, would at once de- 
termive that there could be no gain of power. Let us suppose 
we are running with a cut-off of five inches; that is, that 
when steam has followed the piston five inches the valve 
closes the admission port. You will observe that when the 
piston had moved three-quarters of an inch the central ex- 
haust was closed by the piston. Now at five inches the valve 
has‘closed the admission port, and at the same time, there be- 
ing the same amount of inside lap as outside lap, the commu- 
nication between the port at the opposite or exhaust side of 
the piston with the exhaust chamber under the valve 
is closed. The situation, therefore, is this: on the 
steam side of piston we have, say 100 lbs. pressure; 
and on the exhaust side we have the atmospheric pres- 
sure, or 15 Ibs. (to the square inch.) Now we will suppose 
the piston has moved to withia five inches of the end of the 
stroke; the contents, or space, rather, has upon the steam 
side of piston been increased three times, while upon the ex- 
haust side we have one-third the space. We have therefore a 
pressure upon the steam side of 33 lbs., and upov the exhaust 
side a resistance or compression of 45 Ibs. Follow this out 
still further, and at one and one-quarter inches from the end 
of the stroke we have on the steam side of piston nothing 
more than the atmospheric pressure, or perhaps even a par- 
tial vacuum, and upon the exhaust side a resistance equiva- 
lent to nearly 200 lbs. to the square inch. Ihave been thus 
minute for the purpose of satisfying any person to whom this 
matter of undue compression would be an _ objec- 
tion, that the matter was not passed over 
without reflection of tlhe possible objection re- 
sulting from it; that it did disturb me at the outset, and in 
fact until experience in the working of the engine at full 
stroke, at slow speeds with exceedingly heavy trains, and also 
working at high velocities with short cut off, had demon- 
strated the fact that it was a benefit instead of an objection, 
even with a compression equivalent to the enormous resist- 
ance in short cut-off of nearly 200 lbs. to the square inch. I 
hope to be able within the next thirty days to make sume 
tests which will enable us to determine the comparative econ- 
omy in fuel. So far as my general observation can at pres- 
ent determine, the consumption of coal is fully as great with 
85% in. exhaust nozzles as the regular standard 16:24 cylinder 
engines running upon the same line with 84% nozzles. At the 
same time we must bear in mind that the engine with the Rob- 
erts cylinders is a very much lighter engine, and that she 
in pulling even heavier trains than tae standard engines are. 
These are many little details necessary to experiment upon 
with this particular engine, such as the stack, the inside or 
petticoat pipe, etc, the difference in the quality of the ex- 
haust rendering experiments of this kind advisable. On the 
whole, I am very agreeably disappointed in the working of the 
engine, thus far, and I believe there is really something in 
this new feature of exhaust worth louking after. 





Prices of Rails in January. 

Bigelow & Johnston report foreign iron nominal and Ameri- 
can from $46 to $53 currency per ton; foreign steel $82 to $83 
gold, and American at $75 to $78 currency; old T rails at $26 to 
$77 currency. There were no imports at New York of any kind 
against 4,912 tons of steel imported in January, 1874. The 
firm say: 

‘New Rails.—Business in this department has scarcely yet 
developed itself, though the month has not been quite barren 
of transactions. Prices remain about the same as a month 
ago, so that, with t.e exception of a rather more hopeful feel- 
ing, the market for iron rails has undergone bui little 
change. 


“For steel there has been considerable inquiry. Makers are 
rapidly filling up for the first of the year, and an advance of 
$8 and $5 per ton over previous quotations is now asked. 

“Old Rails.---Business is of the most limited character, with 
no prospect of improvement at present. The stock here ig 
light, but there is enough in various parts of the country to 
satisfy the demand. 

** Scrap Iron.—More business in this department has tran- 
spired during the month than for a long period, some thou- 
sands of tons having been disposed of at from $28 to $30. The 
market has been relieved at last of the incubus of the large 
parcel ot Egyptian —— aud the effect has been to give the 
whole trade a more hea thy tone, 


“ Pig Iron.—The effect of the strike of the coal miners in 
the Lehigh region has been to advance prices of all good 

rades of iron, and accelerate the customary spring buying. 

large business has been done, partly at fixed rates and part- 
ly on the basis of current prices at time ot delivery. Leading 
brands of 1x and 2x are $2@$3 higher, and very little iron 
offered at the advance. General trade being so sluggish, 
opinions differ as to the probability of the rise being main- 
tained; but stocks on the Lehigh are now so reduced that 
with only ordinary activity sellers will retain their vantage 
ground. Scotch has been very dull, and has gradually reced 
both in price here and in cost of importation.” 
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Editoria) Announcements. 


Addresses.— Business lelters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RarLRoap Gazette. Communications 
for the attention of the Editors showd be addressed Environ 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 








Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially as- 
sist us in making our news accurate and complete if they will 
send us ne get of events which lake place under 
their observation, such as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
zations and changes of companies, the letting, progress and 
ones contracts for new works or important improve- 
ments of ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and in their management, particulars as to 
the business of railroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
ment. Discussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
of railroad business by men eg acquainted with them 
are especially desired, Officers will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 





Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this your- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COLUMNS. We give 
in our editorial columns our OWN apo and those only, 
and in our news columns present only such matter as we con- 
sider interesting and important to our readers. Those who 
wish to recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
finaneval schemes, ete., to our readers can do so Fully n our 
advertising columns, ut it is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money or in consideration of adver- 
lising patronage. 


RAILROAD CONTROL IN AMERICA AND FRANCE, 


In the report of the Massachusetts Railroad Commis- 
sioners published a year ago there was a discussion of the 
various methods of regulating railroads, in which the 
present Illinois system was likened to the French system, 
the power of fixing rates being left to officers of the Goy- 
ernment, but the Massachusetts report said that the 
French system was thoroughly logical, built from the base 
up, and therein differing from the Illinois law, which be- 
gins ‘witha sublime reliance on the efficacy of natural 
laws, and ends in a jury-box trying, through the verdict 
of twelve interested men, to force the results of political 
economy into a conformity with the eternal fitness of 
things.” 

In their recent report the Illinois Commissioners copy 
this statement, and say that though the State may hereto- 
fore have depended almost solely on competition, that is 
no reason why, believing that to have failed, it should not 
now resort to the French system, and regulate railroad 
business in an entirely new way. They fail to see any in- 
justice in itor any unsuitableness. 

What the Ilinois Commisioners say leads us to suppose 
that they are not entirely familiar with the French rail- 
road system, as indeed few Americans are, though most 
educated Americans ought to know something of the 
methods of that highly centralized Government. 

In the first place, as to the suitableness of the system to 
the people among whom it is applied. It is true that a 
Frenchman is a man, and an American is nothing more ; 
but it is only reasonable to suppose that a people who 
are aecustomed to have so many of what we would call 
private affais attended to by the Government would 
need a railroad management different from that 
best suited to an American or English community, where 
the people are so unaccustomed to government interfer- 
ence. In France, for instance, the Government pays the 
religious teachers—not simply the elergymen of a State 
church, but the ministers of Protestant, Catholic and Jew- 
ish congregations; and though there is sometimes a great 
deal of faul: found with the conduct of certain churches, 
as is the case now with two hostile branches of Protes- 
tants no one seems to think it possible for the members 
of a church or the church organization to manage its own 
affairs wholly, collect its own funds and pay its own ex- 
penses. Th State does that and not a few other things, 
and the consequence is, first, that the people look to the 
Government to manage this large class of affairs, and sec- 
ond, that the Government has thoroughly studied and 











tested methods of doing such work, and an army of ad- 
mirably trained officers to attend to it. 

If our Government undertakes the survey of a lake or 
bay, it has the work done bya corps of men trained to 
that peculiar work —the Coast Survey—and it gets the work 
done in the very best way, with reasonable economy, and 
almost surely without any fraud or jobbery. It is nearly 
the same with the work done by the Engineer Corps of the 
army, though the work so done is usually more notable 
for good quality than for economy in construction. There 
is no cheating about it, however. The army itself does its 
proper work extremely well, quite cheaply, and with per- 
fect honesty. It is thoroughly trained to its business, and 
it has all such business to do, except in the unfortunate 
event of war, when the job is too big for it. 


But if the Government either of the United States or of 
one of the States undertakes to construct or work a great 
railroad or canal, 2 work which will have to be conduct- 
ed by civil officials, everybody knows beforehand that the 
work will, in the first place, be unwisely planned and im- 
perfectly constructed; that, in the second place, its cost 
will be very much greater than if done by individuals or a 
company of capitalists; and in the third place, that there 
will be frauds and corruption in the management of the 
business. This is not the result of any especial depravity 
of Americans, but of the incapacity of an organization 
made for and experienced in one duty—that of maintain- 
ing order and enforcing justice—to do a totally different 
thing. A threshing machine works very nicely with wheat 
and oats, but it makes terrible work if set to shelling 
corn. Yet in the latter case we do not condemn the ma- 
chine, but rather the thoughtless or ignorant man who 
gave it a work so unsuited to it. 


But, aside from the qualifications of the Government, 
there are features in the French railroad laws which jus- 
tify the close relations of the Government there and which 
have no parallel anywhere in this country. 

In the first place, France is really the owner of the rail- 
roads which are constructed and worked by companies 
within its territories. The concessions granted to the 
companies only give them a temporary possession of the 
properties. It is estimated that by earning a certain 
amount yearly for a sinking fund, besides the interest on 
the capital, the latter will be wholly refunded in a hun- 
dred years, at the end of which time all the fixed property 
will become the property of the State. But the State does 
something for this. When the concession is granted it 
guarantees to the company the yearly interest on a great 
amount of capital, and if the road cannot earn enough, 
the St»‘e pays : and it does pay for this purpose millions 
every year. 

Now when a State guarantees the interest on the cost of 
a railroad, it is not unfair that it should fix the rates. If 
it makes them too low, it will have to pay the interest from 
its treasury, and it is therefore to its interest to make them 
high enough and to adjust them properly so as to’ secure 
a sufficient net income. Give the Government such an in- 
terest as that, and it will try to prevent a railroad’s becom- 
ing unprofitable as well as to protect its customers, and if 
it has officers skilled in railroad 1 usiness, it will be likely 
to succeed if the circumstances of the road make success 
possible. It might not succeed in this country, kecause 
the officers fixing rates might gain favor where they wanted 
it by making the rates too low, notwithstanding the bur- 
den brought on the Government and the community at 
large by such management; and they could hardly hope to 
secure a stable position or promotion by skill or economy 
in their administration, where nearly every officer has to 
make way for a successor at the end of four years. 

Another feature of the French railroad policy is its very 
careful fostering of the railroad companies after their 
roads are built. This is indeed one of its leading features, 
and one necessary to its effectiveness. In France when a 
company has obtained a ‘‘concession” for a railroad 
between two places or through a certain district, the 
traffic of that route is considered as belonging to it, and 
the State refuses to permit the construction of a railroad 
which would divide that traffic. In other words, the 
State, having assumed the duty of regulating the railroad 
and of guaranteeing in some degree its financial success, 
protects it from competition. It will not permit the 
working of three lines between Paris and Marseilles, as 
there are three lines between Chicago and New York, 
because it is one of the necessary parts of 
its policy to concentrate the traffic on a_ single 
line. In Illinois, we know, anyone may build a 
railroad anywhere, and if a company should decide to du- 
plicate its entire railroad system by lay ng lines adjoining 
the right of way of all existing lines, it will find no legal 
obstacle. A company in this way might utterly ruin the 
value of nearly every railroad in the State, and indeed 
might do its work for that purpose, and the other com- 
panies could not prevent it through the law. 

We see then that in France the Government guarantees 
the interest of at least a large part of the cost of its rail- 
roads; in Illinois it contributes nothing to them under 
any circumstances. In France the Government protects 
the traffic of railroad companies by refusing to permit the 





construction of competing lines; in Illinois there is a gen- 
eral law permitting any company to build a railroad any- 
where in the State and compete for all existing traffic, and 
the whole community favors all such newlines. In France 
the administration and the people are qualified by centuries 
of experience and the maintenance of permanent and 
trained bodies of officials to manage transportation 
or other complex business effectively; in Illinois and the 
whole United States the people are not accustomed to 
such Government interference, and the Government is en- 
tirely unqualified to exert it with either justice or skill. 
We may add that in France a very large portion of the 
community, and that the most influential part, is inter- 
ested in having railroad securities profitable, and even 
with such a Government as ours would be likely to pre- 
vent the passge of any legislation unjust to their inter- 
ests; in Illinois, the number of railroad proprietors com- 
pared to the number of railroad users is so small as to 
have next to no effect on the elec'ion of legislators and 
officers, and the making and execution of laws. 

But when we examine the acts of the French adminis- 
tration in relation to railroads, we find that it has by no 
means been imitated by the American officials. 

The French railroads are not confined to a uniform 
tariff. Besides the general tariff, which applies to all 
persons without exception without any special agreement, 
they make special tariffs, by which shippers receive a re- 
duction of rates on a~reeing to submitto certain particular 
conditions. There may be an infinite number of these 
special tariffs. By some the reduction is made on condi- 
tion of the shipper’s furnishing a certain quantity 
of freight daily; by others, the furnishing of 
full car-loads is the condition; by others, it is 
an agreement not to claim damages above the price of 
transportation in case of undue delay; by others an ac- 
ceptance of a longer than the regular time for the delivery 
of the freight. Or there may be a difference in rates in 
proportion to the quantity shipped, to the distance ship- 
ped, and by reason of the direction of the shipment. 
Freight from Paris to Marseilles may be charged more 
than the same freight from Marseilles to Paris. 
Again, the rates may vary according to the origin of 
the shipment. Certain freights coming from for- 
eign countries are charged less than the same 
kind of freight which is produced in France, and 
there are also tariffs which fix lower rates for freight for- 

arded on its way to exportation than for the same freight 
d stined for consumption in France; which is as if wheat 
from Chicago to New York should be charged 50 cents a 
hundred, and a rebite of five cents per hundred made for 
all that part of it which is exported. Another variety of 
this kind of tariff is one which applies only to for- 
eign merchandise passing through France for 
oxportation, so that a shipment from Geneva in 
Switzerl nd to Havre might be taxed less than one from 
Paris to Havre—a fraction of the distance. Still another 
tariff is permitted which fixes the rates for freight be- 
tween two places which are not connected directly as 
if the circuitous route employed was a s'raight one. By 
such a tariff freight taken from Joliet to Aurora, Ill., places 
twenty miles apart but not connected by rail di- 
rectly, might be carried from Joliet to Chi- 
cago, forty miles, and from Chicago to Aurora, 
forty miles more, at the regular rate for carrying it twenty 
miles. There are also joint tariffs applying to connecting 
roads of two or more companies, which authorize some- 
times extreme discriminations, to such an extent that a 
shipment from one place through Paris to another could 
be made for so much less than the shipment to Paris that 
freight was sent from Limoges through Paris to Versailles 
and shipped back to Paris at less cost than the regular 
rate from Limoges to Paris, for which, by the way, the 
companies recovered damages of the shippers! the court 
declaring it a conspiracy to avoid paying the ordinary 
tariffs. This decision was reversed in a higher court, 
however. Among the ‘differential tariffs,” as they are 
called, are some which permit shipments of certain goods 
from certain places at rates very much lower than the rates 
insisted on by the same company for shipments of the 
same article the same distances from other places on its 
road. 

All these tariffs are approved by the French adminis- 
tration. It does not make them. Having once fixed the 
maximum rates chargeable by the company, its office is 


tariffs proposed by the company. The discriminating 
and special tariffs are not valid without the administra- 
tion’s approval, but the administration cannot establish 
them. But it is evident from the example we have given 
that the company’s rates are not confined within any such 
narrow limits as those proposed by Illinois and other 
Western legislation. 

And after all, opinion is by no means unanimous that the 
English and American system would not have been better 
even for France, with its administrative effectiveness. An 
article ina recent number of the Economiste Hrancaise, 
after commenting upon the superiority of the accommoda- 
tions of English railroads, says: 





“The inferiority of the working of the French railroads rela- 
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tively to that of the English roads does not have its origin in 
any fault of construction. On the whole, the railroads of 
France are as good as those of England. Our main lines 
are as good as those of our neighbors in respect to grades and 
curves, if, indeed, they are not more satisfactory. The rules 
adopted fer working them alone make the difference. The 
¥nglisb companies have been left, so far. as the nature of 
things permitted, to tne regulation of competition. The 
English legislator, in a great number of cases, has not been 
able to forbid their consolidation, but there are always rival 
lines to serve the great currents of trade. Thus between 
London and Manchester, and consequently between London 
and Liverpool, and many other cities, four lines struggle tor 
patronage. Parl.ament, which grants the charters, has eagerly 
favored the establishment of competing lines, at the risk and 
yeril of their promoters. In France the Administration of Public 
Works, which has control over concessions, and always takes the 
initiative concerning them, bas systematically reserved to each 
of the great companies, six in number, a part of the territory 
as belonging properly to it. It has divided France into six 
great commands of railroads independent of each other, each 
invested with a monopoly, and among which has been estab- 
lished something analogous to what the treaty of Westphalia 
has been, in European politics, for the balance of powers, by 
weans of a conception, strange and contrary to the rights of 
the public, which is called the ‘law of distances.’ * * Com- 
petition being thus abolished, there har been no other re- 
source tor guaranteeing the rights of the public than that of 
administrative oy Senin and these have been freely used. 
The Government has regulated often and much, and regula- 
tions without limit have produced what they always produce— 
the impossibility of perfecting and sometimes of working 
even.” 


It seems to us that the State supervision attempted so 
suddenly in many Western States lately is not based upon 
experience in France or any other human experience. It 
seems rather that those who Lave thought that they were 
adopting the French system, and securing results like those 
gained in France, had not sufficient knowledge of the 
French system and its working. The Western laws 
would give the State French control without 
French responsibility for the railroad system. They 
enable the community to use the railroad on its own 
terms, but leave the owners of the railroads to pay the 
losses that may result therefrom. The French system has 
not been a bad one for the railroad proprietors; it is un- 
fair to liken it to a system which substantially gives the 
customers of railroads the power to fix the prices which 
they shall pay for their use, and gives the railroad-owners 
no rights whatever. 





A RAILROAD CLUB. 





For several months past careful reports have been pub- 
lished in these pages of the proceedings at the monthly 
meetings of the Car-Builders’ Association, which are held 
at the rooms at No. 113 Liberty street, New York. The 
discussions at these meetings have been of exceptional in- 
terest, growing out of the fact, it is believed, that the com- 
mittee who have had them in charge have aimed to bring 
together persons engaged in scientific research, and those 
whose business it is to conduct the practical departments 
of railroad management and the manufacture of mate- 
rial and equipment for use by railroad compa- 
nies. The method of doing this has been ex- 
tremely simple. An invitation is given to some one en- 
gaged in the scientific or practical investigation of some 
subject of interest to car-builders to address the meeting 
in a very informal way on that subject, Cards of invita- 
tion are also sent out to persons who are thought to be in- 
terested in the subject presented, and after the address 
discussion is invited. The result has been that an amount 
of prac‘ical intormation has been elicited which perhaps 
it would have been impossible to call out in any other 
way, and the attendance and interest in the proceedings 
have increased with each meeting. The underlying 
reason for the success of the meetings is coubtless the 
fact that those who have taken part in them are 
deeply interested in the subjects discussed. 
Thus, when Professor Thurston explained his method 
of testing the strength of materials, every master car- 
builder and wheel-maker, and other manufacturer, felt a 
direct interest in the subject. It was a matter which oc- 
cupied their constant attention, and was a part of their 
daily business, and had a pecuniary importance connected 
with it. Quite naturally, therefore, they took the trouble 
to attend the meetings and take part in the discussion. 
The result has been that three classes of persons have 
been brought together, each looking at the subjects from 
separate points of view—the scientific men, who studied 
its theoretical aspects, the car-builders, who are 
the users of material, and the manufacturers, 
who make and sell it. These meetings af- 
ford the opportunity for a comparison of views, 
so that the practical men can thus state their difficulties 
to the scientific investigators, the persons who operate 
railroads describe the results of use and wear on the mate- 
rial furnished by the manufacturers ; and the latter can 
explain how they are prevented from furnishing the best 
material by the mistaken and ignorant ideas of economy 
which are so often held by those who order and buy mate- 
rials for railroads. 

The meetings referred to have suggested the idea of ex- 
tending their scope, and instead of confining them to the 


garding the interests of their line. Such meetings are 
necessarily private, as it is the private business of the 
company which is discussed. We learn, however, that 
this monthly meeting has accomplished very excellent re- 
sults, that it has brought about a much better understand- 
ing between different departments and officers, and that to 
a very great extent it prevents that ignorance in one de- 
partment of its relations to others which so often exists 
simply because there is no opportunity afforded for mutual 
discussion. 

It seems probable then that it would be possible to ac- 
complish in a very much broader way, or, for the whole 
science and art of railroading, what the monthly meet- 
ings of car-builders accomplish for their own department, 
and that the conferences of the officers of the road referred 
to do for the business of the line they represent, if the of- 
ficers and others engaged in different departments could 
meet together for discussion, as the car-builders and their 
associates now do in their monthly meetings. The forma- 
tion of a railroad club in New York has therefore been pro- 
posed, the members to be officers of railroads and proprie- 
tors of establishments engaged in the manufacture of ma- 
terial and machinery used by the former. The organiza- 
tion could be ex:remely simple, consisting only of the or- 
dinary officers of such associitions and a committee to 
arrange for periodical meetings. The club might 
have rooms of its own in some central location, so as 
to form a central and convenient place for the transaction 
of business among its members. A competent person 
would have charge of the rooms. It would thus be a 
down-town club, the want of which is much felt by non- 
residents in New York who have occasion frequently to 
visit the city on business. Such an organization woul.) 
also accomplish the purpose of making different classes of 
railroad men better acquainted with each other, and if tne 
meetings were skillfully managed, would afford the means 
of inducing the most experienced and skillful managers in 
the different departments of railroad operation to ‘pre- 
sent the results of their observation and experience, 
and of having their views discussed by others 
with similar knowledge. Such an _ organization 
would in no way take the place of any of the existing 
associations, each of which has a special field of its 
own, and purposes and methods of working entirely dif- 
ferent from that sugg sted for the ‘‘railroad club.” In 
London, we are informed, there are a number of clubs, 
the membership of which is confined to certain pro- 
fessions and occupations. The Army and Navy Club 
in New York also affords a precedent. The railroad in- 
terest and the number of people engaged in it are 
immensely greater than the army and navy embodied, 
and the importance of transportation is, and let us trust 
will long remain, much greater to the country than cither 
the means of attack or defence. Railroad men have, more- 
over, very much of the same peripatetic character that 
army and navy officers have. The duties of railroad men 
call them frequently to New York, where doubtless moro 
of them would meet each other than in any other place in 
the country. 
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Nearly two years ago, at the annual convention of the above 
Society, held et Chicago, a series of resolutions were passed 
having for their object the institution of a Government stand- 
ard for the strengths of American iron and steel. It was felt 
at the time that the matter had only to be properly brought 
before Congress to insure the necessary appropriation and ap- 
pointment of commissioners to carry out the object in view. 

Parsuant to this resolution, a committee of the Society, con- 
sisting of Capt. James B. Eades, Col. W. Milnor Roberts, Col. 
Julius W. Adams, Prof. R. H. Thurston, Mr. Henry B. Tyson, 
Mr. Alt. P. Boller, Mr. Charles Macdonald, Mr. Francis Col- 
lingwood and Mr. G. Leverich, met by appointment the ap- 
propriate commitice of the House in Washington on Tuesday, 
January 26, when an informal discussion ensued, resulting in 
a full expression of sympathy on the part of the House Com- 
mittee with the bill now before Congress, introduced under 
the auspices of this Society. The national importance of 
establishing such a standard would seem to need little argu- 
ment, and one need only point to the far-reaching results of 
a similar commission appointed by the British Government 
about twenty-five years ago. It is those same British results 
that largely govern American practice to this day, and 
while applicable for all time all over the world, so far as 
general laws have been determined, they fail in giving 
true value for the constants which depend on the na- 
ture of each particular material. It is notorious that the 
iron and steels of America vary very much from those 
of Great Britain, and while that fact is recognized, 
we do not know how far formule upon the English 
basis must be varied to meet the peculiarity of our different 
material. This can alone be determined by experiments upon 
American material, and it is thought that such experiments, 
to be entitled to public confidence, must be conducted under 
Government auspices—a recognition of which was the motive 


the measure before them, that he felt assured that had he had 

the advantage of American experiments in American iron, 

when desigting the public buildings, the saving to the Gov- 
ernment would have been at least $100,000 per year. 

The field of experiment is, of course, limitless, but in gen- 
eral the idea of the Society in presenting this matter to Cqn- 
gress was to have the experiments instituted on such a scale 
as to embrace the sizes, shaves, etc., of the material actually 
used in constructions, believing that there are important laws 
to be discovered in the resistance of materials of construction 
under such conditions, as the experiments on a small scale 
have not hitherto developed. 

What little there has been done by private experimenters, in 
the way of full-size experiments, has shown that sufficient 
variations exist between specimens of different sizes, but of 
the same material, to make it exceedingly important to deter- 
mine, if possible, the law of this variation, and modify our 
formulas by the constants which experiment will deter- 
mi.e. 

While it is impossible to say whether Congress will grant 
any appropriation to initiate the experiments desired it is sate 
to say that the failure to ao so will be due to the pressure for 
economy in Government expenditure, rather than from any 
lack of interest or sympathy with the bill now before them. 

[a 

Tax Merropouitan Ratwway (the chief London under- 
ground line) is an object of unusual interest at this time in 
this country, or rather in that part of the country which 
troubles itself over the rapid transit problem in New York. 
The Metropolitan recently issued its report for the Jast half of 
1874, during which its receipts were £220,521 and its expenses 
£89,693, Jeaving a net profit of £180,828, which enables the 
company to make a dividend of 114 per cent. on the common 
stock, having made one of 1 per cent. for the first half of the 
year. ‘Phe progress of the traffic and receipts of the line is 
shown by the following table : 
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BA kcnscsicnnesss asnnesseaes 360,192,073 £3,464,219 
Doubtless the increase of the traffic has been to some extent 
hindered by the completion of the ‘Metropolitan District 
Railway,” which is to some extent a competitor, but it also 
brings traffic, and the years when extensions of it were opened 
(1870, 1871 aud 1874) all show some ipercase of traffic. The 
traflic of 1874 was equivalent to 120,845 passengers daily— 
enough to fill 1,208 American cars each way week days and 
Sundays. 








RocxrorD, Rock Istanp & St. Louis Bonps were quoted 
from 12 to 124% in Amsterdam during the first week of this 
year, at the latter price the whole amount, conveying a title 
without further obligations of note to the whole road ot about 
280 miles, could be bought for $1,125,000 gold, or a trifle more 
than $4,000 per mile. We commend this road to the Grangers 
as an example of the extortionate profits of railroad propri- 
etors. These people paid something like $7,000,000 gold for 
their bonds some five years ago; they have received some- 
thing like an average of 2 per cent, on their money since, and 
now have a property worth a million and an eighth. What is 
especially provoking in this case is that no imaginable limita- 
tion of rates by law can very well lessen the profits of these 
railroad robbers. They have had no interest for several years, 
and though a proper prohibition of “unreasonable rates” 
thoroughly enforced might make the receipts less than the 
expenses, and so stop the working of the road, it is not easy 
to see how these bloated bondholders would suffer by it. If 
they could only be assessed, we could force them to do justice 
to the suffering community; but, aside from any difficulty 
there may be in legislating to that end, which, by the aid of 
courts “fully in sympathy with the industrial classes” might 
be overcome, perhaps, there is the further and greater obsta- 
cle that these devourers of the farmers’ substance nearly all 
live on the other side of the Atlantic, where our collectors can- 
not sell property tor taxes. If they only could we might have 
cheap transportation with a vengeance. 





Tae Wisconsin RariroaD Law is the subject of a memorial 
addressed to the Logislature of that State by the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul compa- 
nies, Which appears so near the time we go to press that we 
can do little more than notice its appearance. It aims to 
show the injustice of the present Wisconsin Jaw, quotes for- 
eign experience as to the necessity and justice of discriminat- 
ing tariffs, explains the fact of the greater cost of local busi- 
ness, compares the rates and profits of their 1oads with 
those of many o'hers in this and other countries, and 
the rates permitted by the Potter law with rates of lines many 
times as profitable as any in Wisconsin, The most important 
part of the document is its report of the actual effect of the 
rates of the Potter law on the trafficof the two companies. 
The Northwestern is shown to have an annual interest charge 
of $1,350,000 to pay on mortgages on its Wisconsin lines, rep- 
resenting only a part of their cost. For the calendar year 
1878, the net earnings of these parts of the company’s lines, 
estimated in proportion to their mileage, were a little less 


impelling the American Society of Civil Engineers to appeal to | than ¢1,027,000. By the Potter law its gross revenue on pas- 
Congress rather than to the manufacturing interests of the | sengers were 24 per cent. and on freight 26 per cent. less 
country. Such experiments should be kept absolutely free | in October and November than they would have been at the 
from the bias of commercial interests. rates charged before. During the same time the loss to the 
Mr. Mullet, late Supervisory Architect of the Treasury De- | Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul by the enforcing of these rates 
partment, stated before the House Committee, in support of | was $120,000. All the statements of the memorial are fortified 


oo discussion of subjects relating to car-building alone, to 
es take up other subjects of equal or greater interest in other 
a departments of railroad economy and operation. On one 

of the leading Western roads it is customary for all the 
7 Principal officers to meet once a month for conference re- 
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by abundant statistics, which make it probably the most valu- 
able document on the subject that has yet been published. 





BEHIND THE TrmEs we must call some of the practices in 
English railroad shops described to us by an American master 
mechanic who has just returned from Europe. He informs 
us that in England the use of quartering machines for boring 
the holes for locomotive crank-pins is almost unknown. Both 
the bubs and the crank pin bosses are there bored in a lathe 
or boring mill before the wheels are keyed on,the axle. It is 
hardly necessary to say that no first-class locomotive building 
establishment in this country would at the present time ven- 
ture to do work in that way. The impoesibility of doing such 
work accurately without special machines for that purpose in 
which the holes for the crank-pins are bored after the wheels 
are keyed on the axles has made the use of quartering ma- 
chines almost universal in all locomotive and large railroad 
shops in this country. 





Transportation in Congress. 

In the Senate on the 6th: 

The House bill “ to revise, amend and consolidate the laws 
relating to the security of life on board of vesseis propelled in 
whole or part by gteam and for other purposes ” was taken up 
by a vote of 27 to ie. The reading of the bill was begun at the 
last session of Congress. . 

Mr. Boutwell, of Massachusetts, opposed its passage, and 
said it left the equipment of steam vessels as to articles for the 
protection of human life entirely in the hands of the owners of 
such vessels. He argued that there were fewer casualties un- 
der the present law than heretofore, and the safeguards now 
thrown around the steamboat service were a public gain. An- 
other objection he had to this bill was the fact that it had nu- 
merous and intricate provisions to govern vessels in regard to 
passing each other. 

Mr Conkling took the same side, and Mr. Thurman and Mr, 
Morton favored the oy of the bill. : 

The House, on the 6th, took up the bill to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters of Lake Michi- 
gan, the Illinois, the Mississippi and Rock Rivers, and appro- 
propriating $1,000,000 therefor. The importance of the meas- 
ure and the effect which the canal would have in cheapenin 
the transportation of produce from the West to the East anc 
merchandise from the East to the West, was urged by Messrs. 
McCrary, Colton, and Wilson of Lowa. 

The bill was opposed by Mr. E. H. Roberts, of New York, be- 
cause it was in the nature of a subsidy, and would be the en- 
tering wedge for other and greater schemes; by Mr. Burchard 
of Illincis, whose district adjoins that through which the cana 
would pass, who believed the canal would cost $20,000,000 to 
$25,000,000 instead of $4,000,000; and recalled the fact that the 
Illinois Constitutional Convention refused by a vote of 49 to 11 
to permit the State to construct this work. Mr. Townsend, of 
Pennsylvania, and Mr. Holman, of Indiana, opposed the bill 
because of the expense involved, and Mr. Dawes protested, as 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, against in- 
curring any unusual expenditures when no means were pro- 
vided for meeting the ag expenses of the Government. 
Mr. Hawley, of Rock Island, Ill., who has charge of the bill, 
urged the passage of the bill, and was supported by Mr, May- 
nard, of Tennessee. 

In the Senate, on the th: 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Rail- 
roads, — adversely on the bill to grant aid to the Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati & St. Louis Railroad ye to construct 
a narrow-gauge railroad from tide water to St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Placed on the calendsr with the adverse report. He 
also from the same committee reported adversely on the bill 
to incorporate the Dakota & Montana Railroad Company, and 
it was indefinitely postponed; also from the same committee 
adversely on the bill chartering the Forty-first Parallel Rail- 
road of the United States from Lake Erie to the Missouri 
River, and to limit the rate of freight thereon, and it was in- 
definitely postponed. 

In the Senate, on the 9th: 

Mr. Hitchcock, of Nebraska, introduced a bill authorizing 
the Nebraska City Bridge Company to construct a pontoon 
railroad bridge across the Missouri at Nebraska City. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 





“General Mailroad Mews. 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Toledo, Wabash & Weslern.—Mr. Charles Knox, late Stock 
Claim Agent, has been appointed General Freight Agent in 
place of Mr. Spaulding, resigned. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central.—The United States 
Circuit Court has appointed James A. Roosevelt and Wm. R. 
Fosdick, trustees under the first mortgage, receivers of this 
road in a svit for foreclosure ot that mortgage. 


Dallas & Wichita.—At the anuual meeting in Dallas, Tex., 
January 5, the following directors were chosen : J. W. Calder, 
W. L. Cabell, J. A. Bullen, F. M. Hammond, J. M. MeCoy, G. 
W. Erwin, F. M. Ervay, W. F. Cun mins, A. Calder, W. M. 
Nélson. The board elected officers as follows: J. W. Calder, 
President; J. C. McCoy, Vice-President; F. M. Hammond, 
eg Executive Committee, J. W. Calder; W. L. Cabell, 
J. A. Bullen, 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—Mr. J, D. McLeod is ap- 

ointed Auditor, the appointment taking effect February 1. 
He will have charge of the general accounts, vouchers, pay- 
rolls, etc. Drafts for balances due from or to connecting lines 
will be drawn byand on the Auditor. Drafts remitted will be 
made payable to the order of A. F. Graham, Cashier. 


Framingham & Lowell.—At the annual meeting in South 
Framingham, Mass., February 4, the following directors were 
chosen: E. P. Carpenter, Harrison Bliss, H. A. Blood, George 
A. Torrey. 8. H. Howe, Lyman Nichols, P. B. Brigham Ralph 
Warner, Daniel Wetherbee, James W. Clark, William F. Ellis, 
Edward Boating, 8. B. Rogers. The road is leased by the 
Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg. 

Boston, Barre & Gardner.—At the annual meeting in Wor- 
cester, Maas., February 3, the following directors were chosen: 
Nelson D. White, Winchendon, Mass.; Isaac N. Ross, Holden, 
Mass.; Charles Heywood, Levi Heywood, Gardner, Mass.; Wm. 
H. Morse, Clark Jillson, Lewis Barnard, Wm. W. Rice, Calvin 
Foster, Stephen Salisbury, Worcester, Mass.; Ginery ‘T'wichell, 
Brookline, Mase. 


Canada Southern.—Mr. A. Allee has been appointed Western 
Passenger Agent, with office at Detroit. Mr. Allee has been 


for a few years past a passenger agent of the Chicago & Alton. 
United States Rolli 


been voted upon, James B. £8 


elected trustees for the ensuing year. T 
Wm. H. Giion 


Treasurer ; C. F. Jauriet, General Master Mechanic, 


Stock Company.—At the annual meet- 
ing in New York, Fe 4g 19,396 shares of stock having 
odgskin, Adrian Iselin, William H. 

Guion, Lawrence Wells and Parker a! were unanimously 
ted e trustees at a sub- 
sequent meeting re-elected James B. Hodgskin, President ; 
». ice-President ; A.\Hegewisch, Secretary and 
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| Belvidere Delaware.—At the annual meeting in Trenton, N. 
J., February 1, the following directors were chosen: Ashbel 
Welch, Josiah Bacon, Strickland Kneass, George B. Roberts, 

| John M. Kennedy, A. J. Derbyshire, Charles Bartles, Charles 

| Sitgreaves, Lewis Perrine. he Board elected Ashbel Welch, 

President; Hugh B. Ely, Secretary and Treasurer. 


| Great Western, of Canada.—Mr. J. D. Foster, late General 
| Freight Agent of the Sheboygan & Fond du Lac Railway, has 
| been appointed General Western Passenger Agent, with office 
| at Detroit, 

Flemington.—At the annual meeting in Trenton, N. J., 
February 1, the following directors were chosen: Ashbel 
Welch, William P. Emery, Alexander Wurts, John C. Hope- 
well, Robert F. Stockton, Benjamin Fish, Charles Bartles, 
Thomas B. Fidler, Samuel Lilly. The board re-elected Ashbel 
Welch President ; Hugh B. Kly, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Indiana North & South.—At the annual meeting in Brazil, 
| Ind., recently, E. B. Thomas was chosen President and J. H. 
| Cook Secretary and Treasurer. 

Mercer & Somerset.—At the annual meeting in Trenton, N. 
J., February 1, the following directors were chosen: Ashbel 
Welch, Thomas Hanlon, George B. Roberts, Thomas A. Scott, 
| Strickland Kneass, Martin A. Howell, Augustus Van Zandt, 
Lewis Perrine, Benjamin Fish, Levi T. Atchley, A. L. Dennis. 
The board re-elected Ashbel Welsh President ; Hugh B. Ely, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Baltimore & Potomac.—The following appointments have 
been announced, to take effect from February 1: Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, General Counsel; 8. B. Kingston, General Freight 
Agent; D. M. Boyd, Jr., General Passenger Agent; A. W. Sum- 
ner, Purchasing Agent. Messrs. Kingston and Boyd hold the 
—— positions on the Pennsylvania and Northern Central 
roads. 


Wisconsin Valley.—At the annual meeting recently the fol- 
lowing directors were chosen: John C. Clarke, Wausau, Wis.; 
ohn Edwards, Port Edwards, Wis.; Seth Reeves, Grand 
Rapids, Wis.; H. W. Remington, Remington, Wis.; James F. 
Joy, Detroit, Mich.; J. W. Brooks, J. Iasajo, H. H. Hunnewell, 
8. Bartlett, Boston. The board elected officers as follows: 
President and General Manager, J. F. Joy; Treasurer, J. N. 
camen Superintendent, F, O. Wyatt; Attorneys, Powers & 
sriggs. 

Ohw & Mississippi.—Mr. A..Thomson, late of the Eastern 
Division, has been appvinted Master Mechanic of the Western 
Division, in place of H. Elliott, resigned. Mr. J. D. W. Potts 
bas been ey ory General Master Mechanic in place of A. 
Thomson, who has resigned that position. Mr. W. R. Wood- 
ard, late of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, has been appointed 
Assistant General Superintendent, 


Springfield, Athol & Northeastern.—Mr. John W. Phelps. late 
Assistant Superintendent, has been appointed Superintendent 
in place of George W. Phelps, resigned. 


Savannah & Charleston.— Mr. C.J. Mitchell has been chosen 
President in place of Alexander Isaacs, resigned. 


Selma & Gulf.—Mr. Samuel G. Jones is now Receiver of this 
road, and has made the following appointments: R. H. Kelly, 
General Superintendent; George O. Baker, Treasurer; William 
o Mims, General Freight and Ticket Agent. Offices, Selma, 
Ala, 


St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk,.—The officers of this company 
are now as follows: 8S. P. Wisner, President; 8. R. Woolfolk, 
Vice-President; W. W. Walker, General Manager; Wm. Bu- 
chanan, Treasurer and Secretary; J. W. Barrett, Superintend- 
ent; George Douglas, Purchasing Agent. General offices, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

Pitisburgh, Vincinnati & St. Louis,—Mr. John W. Renner is 
appointed Acting Auditor, in place of John E. Davidson, re- 
signed. 

Pennsylvania Company.—John E. Davidson, late Auditor of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, has been appointed As- 
sistant Comptroller, a new office. 

New Orleans, St. Louis & Chicago.—Mr. 8. B. McConnico has 
been a~pointed Auditor in place of his father, Mr. A. J. Mc- 
Connico, who died recently. 

Mobile & Ohio.—Mr. C, A. Wetton has been appointed Audi- 
tor, in place of O. 8. Beers, resigned. 

Louisville, Paducah & Southwestern.—Mr. Edward P. Wilson 
has been appointed General Passenger and Ticket Agent, in 
place of James Ferrier, resigned. 

Indianapolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette.--Mr. F. B. Kennedy, 
for a long time Chief Clerk of the Ticket Department, has been 
appointed General Ticket Agent. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana.—Mr. J. H. Page has been a 

ointed General Passenger and Ticket Agent, in place of F. R. 
ieee, resigned. His office is at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—Mr. C. B. Lockwood, 
late Assistant General Freight Agent, bas been appointed Gen- 
eral Freight Agent. 

Cheshire.—J. W. Dodge has been appointed General Freight 
Agent in place of C. G. Chandler, resigned. 

Burlingten, Cedar Rapids & Minnesota.—Mr. C. J. Ives. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, has been appointe 
General Freight Agent also, in place ef Charles H. Gould, de- 
ceased. 

Alabama & Chaltanoogu.—The present organization is as 
follows: J. C. Stanton, Managing Trustee; C. H. Stanton, 
Superintendent; C. O. Whitney, Assistant Superintendent; 
T. J. Carlile, Treasurer, Paymaster and Purchasing Agent; 
William R. Carlile, Auditor; M. Grant, General Freight and 
Passenger Agent. 

New Orleans & Mobile.—Mr. Josiah Bettis, formerly Foreman 
of the Michigan Central's Jackson Shops, has been appointed 
Master of Machinery. Mr. Bettis was actually the constructor 
of the shops at Mobile. Mr. D. B. Robinson remains Super- 
intendent with office in Mobile. 

New York Cheap Transportation Association.—At the regu- 
lar monthly meeting, Feb. 9, Benjamin P. Baker presiding, the 
following standing committees were elected : 

Terminal Facilities-—Benj. P. Baker, J. Seaver Page, W. I. 
Preston, A. B, Miller, John C, Wandell. 

Claims and Grievances—John H. Kemp, W. H. Wiley, Geo. 
Brown, ys Litchtenstein, Theo. F. Lees, James 8. Barron. 

Railway Transportation—F, B, Thurber, John F. Henry, J. 
Spencer Turner, Wm. Duryea, E. J. Martin. 

Canal Transportation—James Haines Drake, Benj. W. Floyd, 
Franklin Edson, Charles Watrous, W. 1. Preston. 

Ocean Transportation—Wm. P. Clyde, W. H. Guion, John D. 
Wing, Archibald Baxter, P. J. Cortis, 

Legislation—J. F. Henry, J. B. Thurber, F. A. Potts, Charles 
Watrous, Geo. L. Trask. 

ee Compe Brown, E, F. Browning, George H. Moller, 
— Claflin, L. L., Merchant, Charles E. Baker, Charles P. 

jooper. 


Sixth Avenue.—At the annual meeting in New York, Feb- 
ruary 9, the following direetors were chosen: G. W. Burnham, 
T. R. Butler, Henry Demarest, Frederick De Peyster, Waldo 
Hutchins, Josiah Jex, Edward Minturn, Richard Mortimer, 
ee Ray, William R. Stewart, Jonathan Thorne, Abraham 
R. Van Nest, Robert T. Woodward. 


;| _ Philadelphia & Hrie.—At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, 
February 8, the ar ee Oe were elected: Robert 
Thompson, Samuel G. wis, Wistar Morris, Strickland 





Kneass, Joseph W. Gaskill, Josiah Bacon, A. J. Derbyshire, 
George B. Roberts, Samuel G. Thompson, J. Alexander Simp- 
son. 





PERSONAL. 





—Mr. Edward Lee Plumb, agent of the International Rail- 
road Company in Mexico, where he has negotiated with the 
executive a contract for an extension of this company’s line to 
the very heart of Mexico—a contract which the Reuven Con- 
gress will donbtless confirm at its next session—left Mexico 
Jan. 17 for Galveston, where he wi!l endeavor to establish a 
steamship line from Galveston to Mexican ports, especially 
for carrying tropical fruit. He reached Galveston#eb. 2. 
—The yo ttre | members of the Institution ot Civil Engi- 
neers are residents of North America in the list dated Jan. 1, 
1875: Jobn Charles Baily, Toronto, Canada; John Frederick 
Baum, Trinidad, W. I.; Robert Maitland Brereton, Bank of 
California, San Francisco; Thomas Curtis Clarke, Philadel- 
hia; James Craig, Los Angeles, Ca!.; Alfred Wingate Craven, 
ew York; James Buchanan Eades, St. Louis; Walton White 
Evans, New York; Sandford Fleming, Ottawa, Canada; Max 
Hjortsberg, Chief cs gf Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, Chicago; John William James, Stratford, Canada; 
Philip Henry MacAdam, Hamilton, Canada; William Jarvis 
McAlpine, New York; Peter Alexandcr Peterson, Toronto, 
Canada; George Kent Radford, New York; Marcus Smith, 
Toronto, Canada; Edmund Wragge, Toronto, Canada. 
—Mr. W. W. Hart, Aesistant Superintendent, and Mr. H. C. 
Knapp, Master Mechanic of the New Orleans & Mobile Railroad, 
have resigned their positions. 


—Mr. H. Elliott, for many years Master Mechanic of the 
Western Division of the Obio & Mississippi Railway, resigned 
that position some months since and is now engaged in the 
business of manufacturing steel rail frogs and crossings in 
East St. Louis. Mr. Elliott is a gentleman of long experience 
_ good standing and will doubtiess do well in his new under- 
taking. 


— Mr. C. M. Lewis, Master of Machinery of the Northern 
Central Railroad, has resigned his position, to take effect on 
the 21st instant. He has held the position for fifteen years, 
and previous to that was for ten years in the service of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

—Major Celim L. Seymour, an old engineer, died at his resi- 
dence in Port Jervis, N. Y., February 4, at the age of 68 years. 
He was employed in the construction of the Delaware & Hud- 
son Canal, and subsequently of the Erie Railway, and after- 
ward on railroad work in Kentucky. He lost his sight over 20 
years ago, and his blindness has since debarred him from 
active work. 


—Mr. Edward Harding has resigned his position as Chief 
Engineer and Superintendent of the Galena & Southern Wis- 
consin Railroad, taking effect February 1. ‘ 


—Mr. Howard Schuyler, late of Philadelphia and now Gen- 
eral Manager of the North Pacific Coast Railroad, was married 
in New York, Feb. 5, to Miss Fanny K. Brannan, of San Fran- 
cisco. 


—Mr. Wm. Bntler Duncan has tendered his resignation as a 
director of the Erie Railway Company. 


—Mr. Webster Snyder has resigned his position as General 
Superintendent of the Canada Southern Railway. 

Mr. N. B. Snyder has also resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of the Western Division. 


—Mr. George E. Curtiss has retired from the position of 
Superintendent of the South Haven Division of the Michigan 
Central, the office having been abolished. 


—Mr. Milton A. Clyde, whose death was briefly noted last 
week, was born in Windham, N. H., in 1816, and commenced 
life as a stone-mason, in which capacity he worked for Capt. 
Horace Stone, who had a small contract on the Western (now 
the Boston & Albany) road. Subsequently he ent: red into a 
partnership with Captain Stone and took other contracts on 
the Western and the Hartford & New Haven roads. Mr. 
Clyde was afterward connected with the firm of Boody, Ross 
& Co., in various contracts, including the Niagara Falls & 
Buffalo road. In 1853-54, he built the old Hampshire & 
Hampden (now part of the New Haven & Northampton) road, 
and soon after formed with Sidney Dillon the firm of Dillon, 
Clyde & Co., of which Mr. Clyde was the working manager, 
and which lasted till his death. The contracts of this firm on 
the Union Pacific, the Lake Shore, the New Jersey Central, 
the Boston, Hartford & Erie, the Connecticut Valley and many 
other roads are well known. His last and perhaps greatest 
work was the Fourth Avenue Improvement in New York on 
the New York Central & Hudson River, which is still unfin- 
ished. Mr. Clyde leaves a widow and two daughters, who will 
probably inherit a handsome fortune. 


—Mr. George Clark, a well-known engineer and contractor, 
died very suddenly at his residence in yo January 
23. He was in his seventy-sixth year, and had been a con- 
tractor for 40 years. His first large work was on the Croton 
Aqueduct, New York, and he subsequently built a large part 
of the North Pennsylvania, Norristown, Pennsylvania and 
other roads. Mr. Clark was highly esteemed fo: his integ- 
rity and business qualities, and leaves many friends. 


—Three candidates have been nominated for the office of 
Railroad Commissioner in New Hampshire, where that offi- 
cial is elected annually and by the popular vote. The three 
are Charles H. Powers, Republican; Adams T. Pierce, Demo- 
crat; David Heald, Prohibitionist. 


—We regret to have to announce the death in Toledo, Ohio, 
Dec. 19, of Col. Eddy D. Mason, 0. E., who was Chief En- 

ineer ot the Hannibal Bridge over the Mississippi, and of the 

t. Joseph Bridge, over the Missouri, when those great works 
were constructed. 


—Mr. Wm. B. Ogden, now of New York, but generally iden- 
tified with Chicago, where he did much to develop the city 
and surrounding country, and made his great fortune, was 
married on the 9th inst. toa Miss Arnott, of Elmira, New 
York, aarine remained a bachelor until after his seventieth 
year. Mr. Ogden’s greatest work, doubtless, has: been the 
creation of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company, of 
which he was President for many years and until some six 
years ago. 

—Col. C. G. Chandler, General Freight Agent of the Boston, 
Clinton & Fitchburg Railroad. died in Fitchburg, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 7. 


—Mr. Franklin C. Beckwith, proprietor of the Paterson Iron 
Works, died at his residence in Paterson, N. J., February 8. 
Mr. Beckwith had been long in the iron business and was for- 
merly a railroad man, having been connected with the Boston 
& Albany and Troy & Boston roads a number of years ago. He 
was also Superintendent of the Delaware Division of the Erie 
for seyeral years. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


—Of the flour and grain receipts at Chicago in January, 43 
er cent. of the flour, 50 per cent. of the oats, 24 Pe cent, of 
he corn, 24 per cent. of the oats and 26 per cent. of the barley 

were by the Chicago & Northwestern; 40 per cent. of the 
flour and 11 per cent. of the wheat by the Chicago, Milwaukee 





& St. Paul; 18 per cent. of the wheat, 45 per cent. of the 
corn, 46 per cent. of the oats and 28 per cent. of the barley by 
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the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 124% Y cent. of the wheat 
and 14 per cent. of the corn by the Illinois Central; 15 per 
cent. of the corn by the Rock Island road. 


—The exports of flour and grain trom New York for the week 
ending Feb. 2 were : 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, 

bbls. bu. bu. 

RI, . nincsha-Watbeuedariedececicsane 36,656 294,061 365,471 
SE cvcanedeihehdwsestbawkscmes conan 49,378 692,542 286,140 


—The flour in barrels and grain in bushels—Receipts at 
Western receiving cities, (Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, De- 
troit, Toledo, Cleveland, St. Louis and Peoria), for the week 
ending Jan. 30 were : 


Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Oats. Barley. Rye. 
1875 ..... 72.418 942,371 1,489,312 304,031 257,047 41,458 
1874 ....115,357 1,173,300 400,833 268,280 129,885 36,694 


This is 2,934,219 bushels of grain of all kinds in 1875, against 
2,008,992 in 1874. Thisisa Secrense of 37 per cent. in flour 
and an increase of 46 per cent. in grain. For the month of 
January the receipts of the same ports were : 


1875. 1874. 1873 1872. 
FIOUP 0. cccccccces cove 386,678 608.046 382,522 364,141 
GERD. ccc crcccccccccceses 10,728,270 13,492,615 8 397,467 9,436,804 


This year’s receipts are thus larger than those of any other 
except 1874. 

The shipments for the month were 362,485 barrels of flour 
and 3,732,859 bushels of grain this year, against 561,520 barrels 
of flour and 6,620,811 bushels of grain last. For the crop year, 
from Aug. 1 to Jan. 30, the receipts of the same places were: 








1874-5. 1872-4, 1872-3, 1871-2. 

Flour, bbls. ......... 2,944,738 3,272,204 2,806,052 2,982,624 
Wheat, bu ...........38,514,569 50,815,384 31,969,928 30,581,114 
Corn, bu .............23,255,006 29,861,917 31,157,071 40,683,903 
Oats, bu.............-13,081,485 14,163,517 18,101,984 16,679,734 
Berley, BU........00006 4,771,032 5,520,982 6.792,285 5,191,812 
Rye, DU. .ccccccccccces 834 235 1,215,224 1,174,028 2,121,773 
Total. grain, bu. ..80,456,327 101,582,054 84,195,296 85,258,336 


Here we have from last to this year a decrease of 10 per 
cent. in flour, 24 per cent. in wheat, 22 per cent. in corn, and 
in grain of all kinds, 21 per cent, But, compared with the 
previous year, the discount is inconsiderable—a little more 
than 4 per cent. 

—The receipts of live stock at Chicago for the month of 
January were 64,951 cattle, 508,647 hogs, and 58,162 sheep. ‘The 
shipments were 43,604 cattle, 135,509 hogs, and 41,890 sheep. 
The chief receipts were by the following roads : 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific...........06+ 8,781 104,333 6,611 
SN nc tnccendebedescrsacseeens 11,070 88,755 6,540 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............. 18,817 204,025 12,079 
Chicago & Northwestern..........eeeeeeees 11,096 63,312 14,651 
EO B RIOR. ccc cccnsccscccceseccese 9,710 35,574 3,046 
and the chief shipments as follows: 
Cattle Hogs Sheep. 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago. ......... 12,105 19,715 15,048 
Mickigns Comtzal ccc... c00e coves coccces 7,226 53,484 16,052 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern .......... 18,850 62,237 10,180 


The Burlington road brought in 29 per cent. of the cattle, 
and 40 per cent. of the hogs, and 21 per cent. of the sheep; 
the Lake Shore carried out 4744 per cent. of the cattle, and 48 
per cent. of the hogs. 

—From January 30 to November 1, the number of hogs 
picked in the West was 4,925,983 in 1874-75, and 6,000,658 in 
1873-'74. 


—The petroleum exports for the month of January for four 
years have been: 





1875. 1874, 1873. 1872, 
From gal. gal, gal, gal 
New York...............+. 9,128,446 12,654,864 7,071,335 6,626,917 
NED 6:05 055 90006090060% 192,931 275,190 150,562 164.768 
Philadelphia...... ........ 2,738,287 6,154,270 1,861,760 4,776,883 
Baltimore.............+.-. 2,575,406 149,175 11,586 53,018 
Total gil'ons........ 14,635,068 18,233,499 9,115,243 10,621,586 


The remarkable feature is the great increase of Baltimore 
exports, which werefive-sixths per cent. of the total last year, 
and no less than 174% per cent. this. 


—The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin anticipates another 
dull season for lake vessels, and says that one of the largest 
firms of vessel owners in that city have notified their captains 
that they do not care to make engagements for the season, as 
they may determine not to fit out their vessels in the spring. 
It doubts whether the opening rate for wheat to Buffalo will be 
more than 44% cents per bushel. The tonnage on the lakes it 
estimates as somewhat larger and better than ever before, 
the losses of 1874 having been more than made goo, 


—The earnings of the Great Western Railway of Canada for 
the week ending January 15 were: 1875, £14,157; 1874, £25,852; 
decrease, £11,695, or 823% per eent. 

—The earnings of the Grand Trunk Railway for the week end- 
ing January 16 were: 1875, £32,600; 1874, £39,400; decrease, 
£6,800, or 1724 per cent. 

—The earnings of the Toronto, Grey & Bruce Railway for 
December were: 1874, $35,044; 1873, $30,450; increase, $4,594, 
or 154% per cent. 

—The Receiver of the Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis 
road repo.ts for January as follows: 


Receipts. .........ccscee Rsbadege sanksnb® aebhsshaeeaeeaeel $78,887 00 
EEUEIEDN 65s 00a ce¥soocecscececncivic cosssesceeccesctios 76,290 92 


He has paid out $15,369.16 for old claims and has a balance 
of $25,435.29 on hand. 


—Shipments of through freight eastward over the Central 
Pacific during December were: From San Francisco, 8,325 
tons; interior points, 1,445 tons; total, 9,770 tons, or 977 car- 
loads. The leading items were: Barley, 7,305 tons; wool, 889 
tons. For December, 1873, the shipménts were 3,158 tons, 
showing an increase this year of 6,617 tons, or 220 per cent. 
For the year ending December 31 the through shipments were: 
1874, 72,071 tons; 1873, 36,225 tons; 1872, 32,642 tons; increase, 
1874 over 1873, 35,846 tons, or 99 per cent.; increase, 1874 over 
1872, 39,429 tons, or 121 per cent. 

—The anthracite coal traffiz of the roads given (whose year 
begins December 1) for the two months ending January 30, 
was as follows : 





1875. 1874, Inc. or Dec. P.c. 

Philadelphia & Reading... 488,233 675,748 Dec. 187.515 27% 
Schuylki 1. Ganal........... 8.869 11,384 Dec. 2515 22 

Lehigh Valley............. 417,810 512,450 Dec. 94,640 184 

Totals ........seeee 914,912 1,199,582 Dec, 284,670 23% 


—The bituminous coal tonnage of the lines given for the 
Month of January was as follows : 





1875. 1874, Inc. or Dec, P. c, 
Clearfield coal over Tyrone 
Div., Pa. Railroad.......... 48,116 50,305 Dec. 2,189 4% 
Huntingdon & Broad Top... 13,341 1,017 Dec. 17,676 57 
RN vanities cttbiievcses 61,457 $1,322 Dec. 19,865 2434 


—The earnings of the St. Louis& Southeastern Railway for 
December were: 1874, St. Louis Division, $58,826.82; Kentucky 
Division, $30,264.47; Tennessee Division, $13,820.47: total 
Ser nil 16; 1873, tutal, $96,341.89; increase, $6,569.87, or 6% 

cent, 


¥ 


—The anthracite coal tonnage of the lines given for the 
mouth of January was as follows : 
1875. 
Del,, Lack. & Western ....162,125 
Lehigh Div., Cen. of N.J.... 24,736 
Del. & Hudson Canal Co, ...191,507 
Penn. Coal Co. by Erie Ry... 97,378 
Summit Branch....... ..... 17,931 -10,288 3634 


Totals ........... ..+0--493,677 487,628 Inc. 6.049 1% 
—The earnings of the Ohio & Mississippi Railway for Janu- 
ary were: 1875, $249,250 ; 1874, $268,298; decrease, $19,048, or 
7% per cent. 
—The earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad for December 
were: 1874, $897,159; 1873, $758,832; increase, $138,327, or 1834 
per cent. 

—The tonnage of Cumberland coal by the various lines for 
the month of January was as follows: 


1874. Inc. or Dec. P. c. 
184,471 Dec. . 22,346 12% 
57,279 Dec. .32,543 56% 
132,651 Inc. 
85,008 Inc. 
28,219 Dec. 


-58,856 4435 
-12,370 1446 











1875. 1874. Inc. or Der. P. c, 

Baltimore & Ohio....... ..... 76,005 91,676 Dec. 15,665 17 
Bedford ,Div., Pa. R. R, .. 2,191 9,427 Dec. 17,236 76% 
Ric cncncicnnee -eese 78,196 101,097 Dec, 23,991 265% 


—‘‘otton receipts at Memphis for the five months from Sep- 
om 1 to February 1 were 253,744 bales; shipments, 189,650 
bales. 


—The receipts of crude petroleum at and the shipments of 
refined from Pittsburgh for the past five years were as follows: 


Receipts, Shipments, 
Year barrels. barrels. 
DED “Sk dt cens sede cssceerensvcssaanee 1.050,810 811,158 
Pécs Rin Skes. 46666006.000 0000-008 1,146,493 133,948 
DE cidesad secssussieessagerasccnas 1,186,501 743,510 
BED .uanv.0onbreeseeeoeneesensesessees 2,035,182 869,946 
BBTE...ccccccccce 20000dS5 0000600800000 1,648,253 1,247,641 


—The earnings and expenses of the Indianapolis, Cincinnati 
& Lafayette Railroad for the six months ending December 31 
were as follows : 





1874. 1873, Increase. Decrease. P., c. 

Earnings......... $951,800 $988,161 apres $36,361 35% 
Expenses .......+ 551,314 688,915 87,601 13% 
Net earnings... $400,486 $349,<46 $51,240 ren 14% 


Per cent. of expenses, 1874, 57.92, 1873, 64.66. Earnings per 
mile. 1874, $5,317; 1873, $5,520. 

—The earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad for January 
were: 1875, $890,000; 1874, $848,558; 1873, $895,642; increase, 
1875 over 1874, $41,442, or 4% per cent.; deerease, 1875 from 
1873, $5,642, or 05% per cent. 


—The following companies have reported earnings for the 
yeur 1874 in addition to those already given: 


lo74. 1873, Increase. Decrease. P. c, 

Atchison, Topeka & 

Santa Fe.. .. .. $1,252,428 $1,240,249 $12,179 ......... 1 
Houston & Tex 

Contral. .....0.c000 I beconcccs: socdece secccsene 
Jeff., Madison & In- 

dianapolis ......... 1,346,493 RDURITOR saccess $33,298 2% 
Midland, of Canada,. 303.603 eee 14,557 45% 
Philadelphia & Erie.. 3,506,919 SREB GET ccccee 335,148 8% 
Pittsburgh, Virgiuia 

& Charleston...... 137,899 66,966 60,943 ......... 91 
Rome, Watertown & 

Ogdensburgh ERE: stnesiasem .cedkees. seqnsenen 
St. Louis & South- 

Easterl..........+ 1,258,754 1,294,498 eee 35,744 2% 
St. Paul & Sioux City 825,501 764,522 60,979 ......0.. 
Union Pacific........ 10,559,880 10,266,104 293,776 ......... 2% 


—The following companies have thus far reported earnings 
for January: , 


1876. 1874. Increase. Decrease, P. c. 

Central Pacific....... $890,000 $848,558 $41,442 ......... 4% 
Denver & RioGrande 20,801 20,636 16, coese OM 
Ohio & Mississppi 249,250 268,293 $19,048 7¢ 
St. Louis, Alt. & T. 

H., main line..... 77,876 OO,.79E sc ccce. 21,848 21% 
Toledo, Peoria 

Warsaw ..00.ccccee 71,437 96,794 


saeeaes 25,357 2634 








RAILROAD LAW. 
Priority of Debts Incurred by Trustees Operating a 
Railro 





Tie Supreme Court of Pennsylvama recently rendered a 
final decision in the suit of Patterson against the Hempfield 
Railroad Company. In this case the road was mortgaged in 
1855, and in 1856 the company, having failed to pay interest, 
gave possession of the road to the trustees under the mort- 

age for six months. In 1857a deed was made giving the 

rustees possession until the bonds should be paid. The trus- 
tets contracted debts for work and materials, and completed 
the road by laying rails on the already graded road-bed. 
These rails were bought from one Whitaker, who received 
part cash and part bonds of the company, subject to right to 
redeem at par in one year. 

In 1860 Patterson filed a bill to compela sale, which was 
finally made, and a master appointed to distribute the pro- 
ceeds. ‘The master reported in favor of those creditors whose 
claims had arisen during trustees’ possession, excluding the 
bendholders and other creditors. He also held that Whita- 
ker’s claim had been satisfied by the payment in bonds. To 
this report the bondholders and Whitaker excepted. Whita- 
ker’s counsel held that the bonds were delivered to him, not in 
payment, but as a pledge to secure payment. 

The Supreme Court has new dismissed the bondholders’ ex- 
ceptioas, and sustained that of Whitaker, and orders 4 distri- 
bution under the master’s report,charging his claim upon the 
fund. 


THE SCRAP HEAP. 
A New Patent Railroad Ticket. 

The Baltimore Gazette says: 

‘*A patent railroad ticket has been placed on sale by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Pongeny, between Baltimore 
and Washington, and vice versa. The merit of the ticket is 
that it cannot be used twice, Ic is an ordinary eoapon form, 
the contract portion merely showing the point of departure, 
The portion retained by the passenger is an auditor's check 
only, which shows point of departure to destination. Either 
coupon detached when presented is worthless. It is the in- 
vention of Mr. William T. Thelin, the Auditor of the company 
and, it is said, will make an entire change in the resent 
system of railroad tickets, as the principle can be applied to 
coupon tickets of connecting lines, lay-over checks and round- 
trip tickets. It affords a much desired protection to the con- 
ductor, who only renders himself liable to suspicion when he 
disregards the positive instructions of the company, viz: to de- 
tach Eis portion on the first round, and take up the auditer’s 
check on the final round.” 


Railroad Manufactures. 

The plate mill of the Boonton (N. J.) Iron Works has been 
started up and is running full time. 

The Pallman Palace Car Company is building 20 new cars at 


its Detroit shops, of which number 11 are for English and 
9 for Italian raiire ad 











is. 
The Jackson & Sharp Car Company at Wilmington, Del., 





have turned out a new car for the Dorcester & Delaware road. 

The Allentown (Pa.) [ron ej ~4 has deciared a semi- 
— se of 3 per cent., and has over 21,000 tons of iron 
in stock. 
The Knoxville Car-wheel Company’s works at Carter’s Fur- 
nace, Tenn., have stopped work until spring. 

The Northumberland Car & Manufacturing Company, at 
Northumberland, Pa., has given up the car business, and 
will turn its car shop into a nail mill. 

A new aay ny | has been organized at Clinton, Iowa, to 
build shops for the manufacture of wooden and iron bridges of 
all kinds. Mr. E.8. Hartis President of the new company 
and J. Scott Jenkins, Engineer. 

The spike and rivet works of J. W. Wilson at Allentown, 
Pa., have resumed operations. 

A company has been organized to manufacture cold blast 
car-wheeliren and will build a furnace immediately near 
Charleston, W. Va. 

The rail mill of the Abbott Iron Company at Canton, Md., 
has resumed work after a stoppage of two months. 


Henderson Hydraulic Brake. 


The Philadelphia Press of January 27, gives the following 
account of a test of this brake made on the West Chester & 
Philadelphia road the day previous: 

“At half past 1lo’clock a large party of invited guests, in- 
cluding prominent railroad officials, assembled at the West 
Chester depot and took seats in a train consisting of one loco- 
motive, one baggage and three passenger cars, on which the 
patent brakes had been used for over nine months. When the 

arty arrived below Darby Road the first test was made. The 

rain was stopped while going at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
on track with a down grade of 15 feet to the mile, in 22 sec- 
onds, after running a distance of 870 feet. At the dead stop 
the steam-gauge pressure was 105 pounds, and the brake- 
gauge pressure was 90 pounds, 

‘* Tn the second test the brakes were put on when the train 
was running at 35 miles an hour, and came to a dead stop in 
22 seconds, a distance of 720 feet from the point where the 
brakes were put on. The steam-gauge pressure at the dead 
stop was 104 pounds, and the brake gauge pressure 95 pounds, 
‘Lhe third test was on a down grade of over 30 feet. The train 
was running at the rate of 30 miles an hour, and was brought 
to a dead stop in 31 seconds, at a distance of 780 feet. The 
steam-gauge pressure was 92% pounds, and the brake pres- 
sure at 90 pounds. 

““Most of the company then left the train and closely 
watched the application of the brake. In three tests the train 
was stopped each time on a level track within from twenty- 
five to fifty teet ot its own length, in from 16 to18 seconds. 
The last test was made with the train going at a speed of over 
twenty miles, and it was stopped in 18 seconds. The tests 
were made without reversing the engine, and under several 
disadvantages. The day was clear, cold and frosty, and with 
a slight wind the usual practice of dropping sand on the rail 
was of no use. Another point was that through the changing 
of one of the caps, taken off tor the examination of the experts 

resent, it. was found necessary to shut off one brake, thus 

osing one-eighth of the power. 

“*A very noticeable feature of the brake to passengers seated 
in the car was the fact that there was very little jar and no 
jerks. The action of the brakes in their application is almost in. 
stantaneous. The tests, even under the various disadvantages, 
were said to be very good. In winter, to prevent the water 
from freezing, a proportion of glycerine is mixed with it; and 
this obviates what would otherwise be a great difficulty. The 
power used is derived directly from the boiler of the Locome- 
tive, andis transmitted to pressure-boxes, by a hydraulic 
press operated by a doubie-acting steam cylinder. 

= a selected were Masars. W. E. Lockwood, A. H. 
Fisher, United States assistant engineer; Captain Hincken, 
J. Snowden Bell, mechanical engineer; Ed. 8. Wheeler, ma- 
panos sy and Charles J. Shain, mathematical instrument 

maker.” 


Moving Heavy Oastings by Rail. 

The Hartford (Vonn.) Courant ot January 23 says: ‘The 
greater part of last week was occupied in getting over the 
Connecticut Western road two locomotive car-loads of castings 
shipped at the foundry in ro? . N. Y., to Providence, for 
the new waterworks in that re A he weight of the castings, 
64 tons, is the greatest probably ever taken on two cars over 
any roadin Connecticut, One single piece weighed 24 tons. 
Some of the largest projected so far over the cars that in some 
places on the Western road it was found necessary to make 
additional cuttings of rock in order to secure a passage 
through, and at West Winsted the castings were jacked up 
to get them above the trusses of a bridge, the delay being 
occasioned by these unforeseen obstauctions. The trains 
reached this city on Friday night, and early Saturday morn- 
ing were started for Providence, and arrived there safely ear] 
in the evening. Provision was made before starting for all 
anticipated emergencies, such as encountering narrow spaces 
im bridges or in rock or earth cuttings, but no obstruc- 
tion to cause delay occurred, and Providence is probably 
now light-hearted and happy in the possession of a product 
which has been a load everywhere else,” 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galveston. 

A meeting of the first-mortgage bondholders was held in 
Boston, February 3, when Franklin H. Story and George 8, 
Hall, of Boston, and Austin Corbin, of New Yoik, were ap- 
pointed a committee to confer with the present management 
and examine into the condition of the company’s affairs. ‘The 
company was also instructed to obtain a full bistory of the 
company and wo inquire especially into the following points: 

How much stock was subseribed for, and by who.u; in re- 
gard to the charterand land grant; the stockholders at the 
time of the issue of the $5,000,000 in bond; the outstanding 
uupaid liabilities of the company at that time; the details of 
the sale of $5,000,000 in bonds; the builder of the road; the com- 
pany contracting for it and the amount paid for construction ; 
the exact present assets of the company ; the condition of the 
various titles of the land and the probable ability of the com- 
pany to hold the Indian lands ; the rate of interest that can te 

aid on the bonds during the next five years; whether it is 
‘or the interest of the road that it should be under the man- 
agemeut of the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf Railroad. 

A resolution was also “" e protesting against the ap- 
pointment of Mr. George H. Nettleton, General Manager of 
the Missouri River,-Fort Scott & Gulf, as Receiver, on the 
ground that it 1s contrary to the interests of the bondholders. 

The committee request all bondholders to communicate 
— one of the members, as concerted action is very desira- 

6. 


Helena & Iron Mountain. 

Grading is still progressing between Helena, Ark., and 
Forrest City and work has been begun on the bridge over 
L’Anguille River. 

Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gotigubans. 

Under this name the Hanover Branch and the Seaqbanne, 
Gettysburg & Potomac Railroad Companies have been con- 
solidated. The road owned by the new oy 30 miles 
long, from Hanover Junction on the Northern Central west 








tnrough Hanover to Gettysburg, Pa. The capital stock is 
$300, 000. Both roads have been in existence tor a long time 
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and are in a prosperous condition with a large local business 
and no debts. 


Albany & Susquehanna 


A bridge 300 feet long over the Schoharie River near Cen- 
tral Bridge was burned last week. It was rebuilt temporarily 
so that trains pa-sed on Wednesday, and on the same night it 
was carried away by the breaking up of the ice in the river. 


nada Southern. 

Oqpade Sonthern which prevented the transfer of freight 
across the Detroit River has finally been broken. It required 
the use of torpedoes and gunpowder to release the ferry-boat 
which was frozen -. Through treight trains were suspended 
for a fortnight, during which time over 900 cars accumulated 
on the Michigan side of the river, many of which had to be 
sent by other lines. 


Poughkeepsie & Eastern. 

In pursuance of a decree of foreclosure of the first-mort- 
gage made by the New York Supreme Court, this road will be 
sold at public sale by A. referee, in Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., March 24. The road is 43 miles long, from Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., northeast to the Connecticut Western at State Line. 

Mr. Charles Wheaton, trustee under the mortgage, has 
called a meeting of the bondholders to consider what course 
they wilt take with regard to the sale. Lhe meeting will be 
heid in Poughkeepsie, March 3, 


International and the Texas Aid Bonds. 
Tye the com jonal bi which has passed the ‘Texas Senate 
touching the bonds claimed by the International Railway Com- 
pany, itis provided that, out of the total of $3,000,000 to which 
the subsidy is reduced, the company will receive bonds at the 
rate of $10,000 per mile for the portion of the road already 
built. This being about 200 miles, it will leave $1,000,000 pay- 
able on the remaining 170 miles still to be built. It is also 


provided that $300,000 of this remainder will be reserved until 
the road is completed to San Antonio. 
Atchison Bridge. 


The work on this bridge over the Missouri River is progres- 
sing steadily. The pivot pier is completed, and stone is being 
laid on pier No, 2; the third caisson is nearly ready to launcl’, 
and work is going forward on both the east and west abut- 
ments. 


arolina Oentral. 

0 A bill p Opntzs introduced in the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture to compel the company to build from Shelby to Ruther- 
fordton, as originally intended, instead of leaving the old line 
and building across to the Western North Carolina at Hickory. 
The county of Rutherford subscribed $150,000 in aid of the 
road, of which $112,000 has been paid, and it is claimed that if 
the — does not go to Rutherfordton it will be a clear breach 
of faith. 


Port Dover & Lake Huron. -— 
Most of the grading contracts on this line are nearly com- 
leted, and the delivery of tue rails at Port Dover, Ont., has 
Poen arranged foras soon as navigation opens. The com- 
pany has bought the Port Dover harbor and will make docks 
there for a large coal traffic. 


Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis. 

A reduction of trom 10 t0 15 percent. has been ordered in 
the wages of all empioyes of the gomeene. There was natur- 
al!y much discontent and some talk ot a strike among the em- 
ployes, but no action was taken, 


Woburn Branch. ; 

Arrangements are being made to organize a company to 
build a branch road from the Boston & Maine at Somerville, 
through East Somerville, Medford and Winchester to Woburn 
and North Woburn. The road would be intended mainly for 
suburban traffic, and most of the towns through which it 
would pass are already served by the Boston & Lowell. 


New York Central & Hudson River. 

The new stock yards at the foot of Sixty-first street in New 
York have beun opened for business. The arengnee has leased 
the pee ds for 21 years to an organization of butchers and 
stockmen known as the New York Union Stock Yard and Mar- 
ket Company, which will have the direct management of the 

ards. 

r Heretofore it has been the custom to charge local passen- 
gers from Syracuse or points east to Rochester cents 
more fare if they went by the Auburn Branch than by the 
main line, the distance meante qoeanen and the fare calculated 
at the legal rate. Recently, however, in the case of a passen- 
ger who refused to pay the additional charge until put out of 
the cars and then paid under protest, the Supreme Court has 
awarded damages, thus apparently establishing the right of a 
passenger holding a ticket to go by either line. 


dirondack, 
The New York ry oye Court has appointed Thomas C. 
Durant Receiver of the Adirondack Company, which owns this 
road, and he gives notice to all persons holding claims against 
the company to present them at his office, No. 20 Nassau 
street, New York, by March 18. Mr. Duraut has been Vice- 
President of the com any. 

The road is 60 miles long, from Saratoga, N. Y., to North 
Creek. The railroad was only auxiliary to the main object of 
the company, which was to protit by the development and 
sale of property in the Adirondack region. 


The Southern Combination. ; 

The Southern companies who have jee’ in the agreement 
lately made have appointed Mr. Miles Freeman, of Macon, Ga., 
Agent to watch the business under the agreement and to ad- 
just differences arising. 

‘The south-bound business by way of Atlanta has been di- 
vided on the basis of 48 per cent. to the Central of Georgia, 32 

er cent. to the Georgia and 20 per cent. to the Atlanta & 

ichmond Air Line. e receipts are to be pooled and the 
profits divided on this basis. 

The Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio declines to give a full adhe- 
sion to the agreement, and will carry any business it can get 
and will not consent to any pooling of earnings. It is willing, 
—r to maintain the rates established under the ‘agree- 
ment. 

The following rates on cotton have been established by the 
combined companies: 

Balti- Philadel- New Provi- 

From more. phia. York. Boston. dence, 
Augusta, Ga., per bale, to......$3 50 $375 $375 $450 $4 50 
Atlanta, Ga., per 100 Ibs., to.... 1 05 110 120 aaes 1 20 
Macon, Ga., per 100 lbs.,to .. . 95 95 9 105 1 05 

The new schedule took effect February 8, 


ti Southern. ; : 
The trustees have awarded to the Cleveland Rolling Mill 
Company, of Cleveland, O.,a contract for 12,500 tons of iron 
rails at $52.75 per ton and 11,000 tons Bessemer stee! rails at 
$76.75 per ton, delivered at Ludlow, 7 These rails are suf- 
ficient to lay the track from Cincinnati to Emery Gap. 


Valley, of Virginia. 


The city of Staunton, Va., has paid over the balance of its | railroad on a certain line, contempiated the sale by the com- 


subscription to the stock as demanded by the company. 

The authorities of the County of Rockbridge, Va., have pub- 
lished a long statement defen 
injunction to prevent the company from selling the county 
bonds now in its hands. The amount ofit is that they feared 


‘that the county subscription would be all used without com- | lands in aid of the construction of the Lowa Central Air-Line 


pleting the through the county. 
On the other hand the company states that the amount ex- 


their course in getting an | another location of the alternate sections thus becoming cer- 


peated in the county already exceeds the subscription, and 
hat it has always been understood that the whole capital 
stock was to be expended before an attempt was made to ne- 
gotiate mortgage bonds, which would then have a solid basis, 
he road being more than half completed. 


Rapid Transit Live Stock Company. 

In the New Jersey Senate a bill has been introduced to in- 
corporate a company with this name, with power to buy and 
transport live stock in New Jersey and elsewhere, and to es- 
tablish and maintain feeding and watering places, etc. The 
capital stock named is $500,000, and this sum may be doubled. 
The incorporators are O. Chanute, Frank Thompson, John 
Briggs, John R. McPherson and Andrew H. Briggs, and the 
principal office 1s to be in Hudson County. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg. 

This company has just negotiated, through J. 8. Kennedy & 
Co., $1,000,000 of its consolidated mortgage bonds, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used in completing the Lake Ontario 
road to the Niagara River, which will give this company a line 
along the whole northern border of New York trom the Niag- 
ara to @gdensburg. 


Hartford, Providence & Fishkill, 

in the suit which is pending in the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court to enjoin the holders from voting on certain stock, a 
decree has been entered by consent of all parties postponing 
the adjourned meeting of the stockholders fiom February 11 
to March 18. By that time a decision will probably be reached 
by the Court on the questions in litigation. 


Grand Trunk. ; 

Lhis company having reduced wages 10 per cent., the brake- 
men and conductors at Montreal and Brockville struck Febru- 
ary 8, blocking the freight traffic completely. 

Subsequent dispatches state that the matter has been ar- 
om vt the strikers have resumed work and treight is going 
forward. 


Toledo, Wabash & Western. ; 
t is reported that bondholders are not coming forward in 
any number to accept the company’s funding proposition. 

A meeting of holders of the bonds rae by the Great 
Western of 1859 and Illincis and Southern Iowa companies 
(both consulidated in this) was to be held at No. 17 Wall 
street, New York, February 13, to consult as to what aetion 
should be taken. 


Vermont Oentral. : 
The Rutland (Vt.) Herald says: “ An agreement was signed 
in Boston on Friday last by the representatives of the Rutland 
Railroad Company and the Vermont Central Railroad Com- 
pany, for a consolidation of these railroads under the churter 
of the Central Vermont Company. When the terms of this 
agreement are consummated, the contract, which was made 
several months since, for the purchase of the Vermont & 
Canada Railroad by the Central Vermont will be completed. 
The consolidation of these railroads will terminate the trust 
of the Court, under which the Vermont Central and the Ver- 
mont & Canada railroads have been operated for several years, 
and pring them all into one corporation. It will relieve these 
roads of many uncertaimties and liabilities to litigation with 
which they have been embarrassed, and enable the managers 
to devote all their means to a legitimate extension of busi- 
ness.” 

It is not stated who represented the Vermont Central, the 
old organization of which lapsed years ago. It is possible that 
the Court will require the consent of the bondholders to the 
consolidation, which, however, is what was contemplated when 
the organization of the Central Vermont Company and the 
transfer to it of the trust was authorized by the Legislature. 


Detroit, Hillsdale & Indiana. 


This road was sold at auction under foreclosure of pore 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., December 28. The road was bought by 
the first-mortgage bondholders for $16,000 over the mortgage 
of $1,152,000. The new purchasers will form a company and 
operate the road in their own interest. The road is 65 miles 
long, from Ypsilanti, Mich., west by south to Banker’s and the 
bonds were mainly held in and about Boston. 


Fort Wayne, Muncie & Cincinnati. 

Mr. A. P. Edgerton, who was appointed Receiver by the 
United States Circuit Court and who was subsequently arrest- 
ed and imprisoned for contempt by the [Indiana Circuit Court, 
has been brought before the United States Circuit Court in 
Chicago on a writ of habeas corpus. The question of the 
jurisdiction of the two eourts is directly involved, 


Texas Western. 

The Chief Engineer, Mr. J. M. Mitchell, writes as follows: 
“The title of the Western Narrow Gauge Railway has been 
changed by Act of the Legislature of Texas to the ‘ Texas 
Western Railway,’ and power granted the company to extend 
their main line from Lockhart and San Marcos to Presidio del 
Norte on the Rio Grande; also conterring the right to con- 
struct branches to Bastrop coal fields and to the lead and iron 
distiicts in the northwest counties of the State. The land 
subsidy has also been increased from 12 sections to 16 sections 
per mile built and operated. 

‘The Houston division of the Texas Western is graded, the 
iron purchased, as also the rolling stock. 

“The engines are being built by Dawson & Baily, of Con- 
nellsville. Pa., and the cars by the Ohio Falis Car Company, 
Jeffersonville, Ind. Track laying will commence March 1, and 
trains will be :unning by April 5, according to contract. 

**This railway will connect at tide-water of the Guif with 
the Morgan line of steamers, as also with the steamers of the 
Houston Direct Navigation Company, and the Liverpool line 
of steamers.” 


Northern Central. 

A conference is to be held next week in Baltimore betwecn 
officers ot this company and the Canton Company, with re- 
gard to the extension of terminal facilities on the propert 
owned by the latter. It is also understood that the railroa 
company will ask for a material reduction of the tolls now 
charged for the use of the Union Tunnel. 


Castine & Ellsworth. , 
‘This company has asked the Maine Legislature for author- 
ity to extend its projected road to Calais and Eastport. 


Pithole Valley. 

The equipment has been withdrawn from this road and 
teains have ceased to 1un, for the reason that there is little or 
no traffic. The road is a branch of the Oil Creek & ‘Alleghe. 
ny River, and is seven miles long, from Pithole City, Pa., to 
Oleopolis. 


Oedar Rapids & Missouri River. 


The case of Milton Courtright against this company, on 
sppeal from the Iowa Supreme Court has been decided by the 
nited States Supreme Court. That court holds that the act 
of Congress of May, 1856, granting public lands to the State 
of Iowa for the purpose of aiding in the construction of a 


my to be benefited of a quantity of land before the comple- 
ion of the road, and that the line of the road being tixed, 


tain, the title of the State acquired precision and at once at- 
tached to the lands. Hence the State having made a grant of 





road, and thatroad having conveyed a portion of it to the de- 


his title was good, notwithstanding the road was in no part 
completed, as provided by the State law, as against the plain. 
tiff, the company, who took from the State, under a second 
grant, the State having annulled the original one and made a 
second grant tothe latter company. The judgment of the Iowa 
Court is affirmed. 


The Hoosac Tunnel Line. 

The last rail in the track through the tunnel was laid Feb- 
ruary 4. The first train passed through February 9. It con- 
sisted of an engine, three gravel cars and a box car, and carried 
about 100 passengers, among whom were State Engineer Frost 
Consulting Engineer Doane, Chief Engineer Granger, an 
others connected with the work. The time taken in running 
through was 35jminutes. The track is not in condition for 
regular trains as yet, and only construction trains will run 
for some weeks. 

Mr. Crane’s Boston & Chicago Trust Company bill, which 
provides for a western line by the Hoosac Tunnel and by way 
of Oswego and the Lake Ontario road, is now before the Mass- 
achusetts Legislature, but with little apparent chance of pass- 
ing. 

Meetings. 

The following companies will hold their annual meetings at 
the times and places given: 

Housatonic, at Bridgeport, Conn., February 26, at 2:30 p. m, 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis, in Cleve- 
land, O., March 3. Transfer books will be closed from Febru- 
“>> March 4. 

ehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Company, at the office in Phila- 
delphia, February 25, at 1 p. m. 

St. Joseph & St. Louis, in St. Louis, March 1. 

Union Pacific at the office of the company, Sears’ Building, 
Boston, March 10, at 10 a. m. 

Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared by the following companies: 

Columbus & Hocking Valley, 8 per cent., payable one-hauaf in 
cash and one-half in stock, February 12. 

Cleveland & Pittsburgh, 1% per cent., quarterly, on the 
new guaranteed stock, payable March 1, 


Springfield & Northwestern. 


An injunction has been issued restraining the directors 
from interfering with the —s of the road to the preju- 
dice of ‘thompson, Griggs & Co., the contractors for its con- 
struction. ‘Lue injunction does not in any manner limit the 
seen of Mr. Geurge Black, the Receiver. A motion has 

een entered to vacate the order appointing a receiver, which 
is to be argued early next week. 


Hannibal & 8t. Joseph. 

A Hannibal (Mo.) dispatch says: ‘Mr. Towne, now in New 
York, and heretofore mentioned in these dispatches as having 
been suspended as General Superintendent of the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph Railroad, has been reinstated by the directors of 
the 1oad, and wi:lresume his duties as usual. This action 
occasions general satisfaction among the people along the 
line of the road as wellas among the employes, Mr. Towne 
— one of the oldest ani most popular railroad officials in 

e State. 


Savannah & Memphis. 

This company has returned to the State of Alabama all its 
outstanding bonds indorsed by the State, andin accordance 
with the law has received in exchange State bonds for $240,000, 
being $4,000 per mile on 60 miles of completed road. 


St. Louis, Keosauqua & St. Paul. 

It is stated that this company has secured the iron to lay the 
track for about tive miles, from Keosauqua, Ia., to the Keokuk 
& Des Moines road at Summit, and also the necessary equip- 
ment to work the line. 


Southern Pacific. . 
Contracts are being let for the extension of the Los Angeles 
Division from Spadra southeast to the San Gorgonio Pass. 
The work 18 being let in sections, most of which have been 
taken by M. Hall, 

Work continues to be pushed forward on the extension from 
Bakersfield, Cal., south towards San Fernando, This, and the 
letting of the contract from Spadra southeast, does not seem 
» — any intention of abaudoning the line by way of Los 

ngeles. 


North Pennsylvania. 

The President’s annual report gives the following particu- 
—- the new line between Philadelphia and New 

ork : 

**The company is now constructing a branch road (known 
as the Delaware River B.anch) from the main line at Jenkin- 
town, through Huntingdon Valley to the State line, in the 
middle of the Delaware River, half a mile south of Yardley- 
ville, in Bucks County, where it will connect with the Delaware 
River & Bound Brock Railroad, which is being constructed 
from that point to near Bound Brook, N. J., where it will con- 
nect with the Central Railroad of New J ersey, and form a 
through line between the cities of Philadelphia and New York. 
It will alsoconnect with the Easton & Amboy Railroad near 
the same point. 

‘The Delaware River Branch will be 20.5 miles long. From 
Berks street station to Jenkintown is 8.1 miles, making the 
distance from Berks street station to the State line 28.6 miles. 
The Delaware River & Bound Brook Railroad will be 27 mules 
long. The Central Railroad of New Jersey, from the point of 
intersection to the city of New York is 32.4 miles, making the 
entire distance between the two cities 88 miles, 

‘The whole line will be graded and the masonry constructed 
for a first-class double-track road, with a maximum grade of 
87 feet to the mile, and will be laid with steel rails, 66 pounds 

er yard. The rails have been contracted for with the Beth- 

ehem Iron Company, to be delivered as required. 

**The whole of the grading and masonry on the Delaware 
River Branch was awarded to the well-known contractors, 
Messrs. McGrann & Fitzpatrick, of Lancaster, Pa., who are 
pushing the work with their accustomed energy, and will have 
the whole graded ready tor the rails early in the coming sum- 
mer, and it is confidently expected to have the whole line com- 

leted and opened for use before the close of the present year. 

‘he available assets of the company it is believed will furnish 
sufficient means to complete the entire work, without incur- 
ring a floating debt.” 


New River. 

The surveys are now completed from Central a oe Va., 
on the Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio north by west to the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio at the mouth of Greenbrier. The length of 
the line is 67 mules, and it is said that a very good route has 
been found. 


New York Elevated. 

The F eaapes~ of the proposed $500,000 loan are to be used 
in building additional sidings to increase the ——_ of the 
road, in improving the superstructure of the old part of the 
line, and in completing the extension from Thirty-fourth 
street to the Central Park. The improvements recommend 
by the President are the trussing of all the girders on the 
old part of the road, (which is now in progress) 
the laying of new steel rails, and the change 
of the gauge to 4feet 844 inches, so as to allow a coD- 
nection with any of the surface roads entering the cily. 4 
also advises a change in the manner of connecting the 





fendant in error, a contractor, as compensation for work done, 
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rail adjustable independently of the girder. It would also be 
well to put a wooden guard inside of the rail and to attach 
another . the bottom of the cars, so that in case of accident 
it would be impossible to throw the car from the track. 


Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, financial aoe of the company, 
again urge the remainder of the creditors and bondholders 
come forward and sign the agreements made with the com- 

any. A large majority of all classes have already signed, but 
he settlement cannot be perfected until the number neces- 
sary to make two-thirds of the issues also give their assent. 
Meantime valuable time is being lost, and the company is 
prevented from doing much necessary work in completing the 
road end connections. 


Worcester. 

The Old Dominion Steamship Company has contracted to 
build the extension of this road , Bon Berlin, Md., north to the 
Breakwater & Frankford near Selbyville, Del. The line is 
about 12 miles long, and the price paid is to be $157,000 in 
stock, and $200,000 in bonds. This will connect the Junction 
& Breakwater and Breakwater & Franktord roads, which the 
Old Dominion Company controls, with the railroads of the 
lower peninsula. 


Norfolk, Roxboro & Greensboro. 


This company is asking the North Carolina Legislature for 
a charter for arailroad from Townesville, N. C., on the Ro- 
anoke Valley road, west by south by way of Coxboro to Greens 
boro, a distance of about 85 miles. 


Indiana North & South. 


Contracts have been let for the 16 miles of road required to 
complete this line from Attiva, Ind., to Brazil. 


Oleveland & Ohardon, 


This newly incorporated ens purposes building a rail- 
road from Cleveland, 0., a little north of east to Chardon, 
where it will intersect the Painesville & Youngstown. The 
road will be about 27 miles long, and the capital stock is to be 
$300,000. 

Painesville & Bridgeport. 

This company has been organized and intends to build a 
narrow-gauge road about 70 miles long from Youngstown, O. 
south to Bridgeport on the Ohio, opposite Wheeling. It will 
be an extension of the Painesville & Youngstown. 


Mississippi Valley & Western. 

In the foreclosure suit in the United States Circuit Court at 
St. Louis, a sale of the road and property has been ordered. 
The Court has eo peomge Joseph Shippen a special master to 
make the sale and also to take ae as to the claims of 
the various creditors to the proceeds. ero-dis completed 
from Keokuk, Ia., south to Hannibal, Mo., 40 miles, and is 
partly graded from Hannibal to St. Charles. 


Smyrna & Delaware Bay. 

Jay Goul and associates, who now own the road, intend, it 
is reported, to organize a poses, ord at once and to complete 
the road and put it in such condition that trains can be run 
over it. It will then be run in connection with the New 
Jersey Southern, according to the original intention. 


Alabama & Onattanooga. 

The foreclosure sale which was to have taken place Febru- 
ary 2, in Mobile, has been postponed to March 8, at the same 
place. 

The trustees, who are im possession, are making great and 
much needed improvements in the track. 


Boston, Barre & Gardner. 

At the annual meeting recently the stockholders voted to 
authorize the directors tu procure anv legislation which, in 
their judgment, may be necessary to enable the corporation 


to provide means for paying its floating debt and for complet- 
ing the road. 


The Boston, Hartford & Chicago Line. 

A meeting was held in Hartford, Conn., February 6, to ar- 
range for a new through line between Boston and the West 
by way of Hartford, Newburg and the Erie ruad. There were 

resent representatives of the Erie, the New York, Boston & 

ontreal, the Connecticut Western, the Hartford, Providence 
& Fishkill, and the Boston, Hartford & Erie. No conclusion 
was reached, the Eastern lines generally objecting that a pro 
rata share of the throngh rate does not leave them any mar- 
gin of profit. It is stated that the plans discussed, which pro- 
vide for a freight-transfer ferry over the Hudson at Newburg, 
call for guarantees from the Eastern lines which they are not 
willing to give. The meeting was adjourned to February 20 
at New York. An agreement for the running of through pas- 
senger trains in the Spring was concluded. 


The Storm in the Northwest. 

The great snow storm and intense cold of February 4 caused 
much damage and delay to the railroads Gwonghand Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa and Minnesota. On the Chicago & Northwestern 
trains on the Wisconsin and Madison divisions were blocked 
and serious delays caused. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul had its La Crosse and Prairie du Chien lines blocked for 
a day and extraordinary exertions were requirea to keep pas- 
senger trains moving, freight being abandoned altogether. 
The Wisconsin Centra! and Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western 
were closed for two or three days, and all the Minnesota lines 
suffered severely. The Chicago, Dubuque & Minnesota and 
several of the Northern Iowa lines were also closed for a day 
ortwo. South and southwest of Chicago the storm was less 
severe, and the roads in that region generally escaped with a 
few hours’ delay of trains. 


Oalifornia Pacific. 


The German bondholders have brought suit to compel the 
*ppointment of two trustees under the mortgage executed to 
receive the California Pacific Extension bonds. 


Montreal, Chambly & Sorel. 


he machine shop atid engine house at Sorel, P. Q., were 
destroyed by fire on the night of February 2. The loss to the 
company is about $25,000. 


Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis. 


he Receiver reports to the United States Circuit Court that 
ie has had much trouble in getting po-session of the property 
and has had to employ connsel. He reports that the road is 
2 & very depreciated condition and that extensive repairs are 
heeded to make the road safe. A number of the bridges need 
ree at once, and that across Rock River must b~« rebuilt. 
‘ ‘ere must be 200,000 new ties this year, and 150,000 a year 
$15 the next three years, and for new rvils and fastenings 
: 55,000 a year will be needed for several years to come. For 
eneing the road $150,000 are needed at onee. and $10,000 to 
= the waste in the shops. To put the road in safe con- 
dition and pay $75,000 back taxes will take about $507,000. 


Auction Sales of Railroad Securities. 

ants sale in New York, Febrt 8, the following prices were 

Phained: Detroit & Milwaukee, fanded coupon certificate, 29; 

om elphia & Reading convertible bonds, 105% North Car- 
na State bonds issued to Chatham Ra Company, 14; 


fayette, M i i f he 
anteed by Earn & Bloomington, first-mortgage, gold, guar 
: Texas first- 


edo, Wabash & Western, 6124; Missouri, Kansas 
mortgage land grant, coupons funded, 86; Perth 





Amboy & Woodbridge stock, 6 cent., guaranteed by New 
Jersey Railroad & sonempentaion Company, 85; Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago scrip, 60. 


Pequest & Wallkill. 
This dormant project has been revived and the survey and 
location of the road from Andover, N. J., through the Pe- 
ene Valley to Belvidere, has been completed and filed at 
renton. The northern end of the line, from near Sparta to 
the New York line, is being located and the right of way se- 
cured, From Andover to near Sparta it is intended to use the 
Sussex Railroad track. 


North Brookfield Branch. 


The town of North Brookfield, Mass., has voted to subscribe 
$90,000 to the stock of this company, whose road is to run 


— North Brookfield to the Boston & Albany at East Brook- 
eld. 


St. Gothard Tunnel. 


On this great work, at the close of 1874, the excavations at 
the two ends amounted to a length of 9,925 feet, which is just 
about one-fifth of the whole. The —— progress in Decem- 
ber was 18 ft. 2 in. The rock is very hard. The total pro- 
gress made in 1874 was about 5,970 feet. 


The Illinois Tax on Capital Stock. 
In the United States Circuit Court in Chicago another in- 


paces bas been issued restraining the collection of the taxes 
evied on the Chicago & Alton for 1874. 


Chicago & Alton. 
The trustees of the preferred first mortgage give notice that 
uncer the terms of the mortgage they designated 34 bonds of 
$1,000 each by lot, February 1, for redemption. Interest on 
these bonds will cease May 1. They will be paid with accrued 
interest on presentation to either of the trustees, 8. J. Tilden, 
No. 12 Wallstreet, or L. H. Meyer, No. 21 Nassau street, New 
York. The numbers of the bonds drawn are: 9, 40, 58. 74, 95, 
103, 106, 117, 120, 137, 157, 175, 182, 200, 326, 354, 399, 407, 4 
= 438, 449, 470, 478, 489, 510, 518, 521. 523, 585, 541, 553, 554 


- 


Underground Railroad at Oonstantinople. 

January 17 there was opened at Constantinople an under- 
ee inclined railroad which extends from the level of the 

osphorus at Galata up an average grade of one in ten to the 
extreme height of Pera, 200 feet, a distance of 1,916 feet, its 
greatest depth below the surface being 80 feet. This is ex- 
actly the grade worked by Mr. Latrobe on the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad during its construction, but the Turkish road 
is worked by a stationary engine and wirerope. Trains run 
every five minutes. 


Wabash & Kokomo. 


The township of Noble, Ind., has voted $45,000 in aid of 
this projected road. 


Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central. 

In the United States Circuit Court in Chicago, February 3, 
James A. Roosevelt and Wm. R. Fosdick, trustees under the 
first mortgage of $15,000,000, filed a bill in foreclosure. The 
groundx ot the application are the failure of the company to 
make the stipulated payment of 0% per cent., to the sinking 
tund required by the trustees. The company also failed to pay 
$33,325 inte: est due on the old Indiana Central first-mortgage 
bonds due January 1, and $122.50 due on Columbus I[n- 
dianapolis second-mortgage bonds, both of which are prior 
hens to the general mortgage, thereby rendering it possible 
to foreclose those mortgages. 

The Court granted the inte for receivers, and a 
pointed the two trustees to that position. They will not take 

ssession of the road or interfere with the lease to the Pitts- 
oe Cincinnati & St. Louis, but will receive all the rental 
from that com any. 

This action is probably taken to forestall the Hassler suit 
begun in New York on behalf of the stockholders. Similar bills 
have been filed in Indiana and Ohio, and the trustees appoint- 
ed receivers in those States as well as Iilinois. 


Columbia Oonduit Oompany. 

The oil pipe which was laid down last week under the West 
Pennsylvania track at Powers’ Run, has been torn up by the 
railroad men, who also procured the arrest of a number of 
the Condnit Vompany’s men for riot. 


Nevada Oounty. 


Knox & Turton, of Sacramento, Cal. 
begun work on the grading near 
soon have 600 mén employed. 
Indiana & Illinois Oentral. 

Mr. J. D. Howland, Master in Chancery, gives notice that 
under concurrent decrees of the United States Circuit Courts 
for Indiana and Illinois made ina suit brought by the Union 
Trust yo gy ! of New York under a trust deed executed by 
the Indiana & Illinois Central Railroad Company, he will sell 
the road at public auction at the United States Court House 
in Indianapolis, April 26. The sale will be for cash in hand, 
— that if the road is purchased by the trustee or the 

ondholders, payment may be made in bonds and overdue 
coupons, except for the costs and expenses of sale which must 
be paid in money. B.nds will be received at their pro rata 
value, that is each bond will be received for such proportion 
of its face value as the price bid for the road bears to the 
whole bonded debt. 

The road is 85 miles long, from Montezuma. Ind., west to 
Decatur, Ill., and it was intended to extend it east from Mon- 
tezuma 66 miles to Indianapolis. 


sub-contractors, have 
‘olfax, Cal., and will 
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Lehigh Valley. 

This company ownsa main line from Easton, Pa., northwest 
to Wilkesbarre, 101 miles, with branches from Penn Haven 
Junction to Audenreid, 164% miles; from Black Creek Junction 
to Mount Carmel, 304 miles; from Penn Haven to Tombicken, 
with branches, 35.81 miles; from Hazleton to Milnesville, with 
branches, 17.06 miles, and a number of short coal branches, 
which bring the total mileage up to 232.52 miles. There are 
90.11 miles of second track; 14.46 miles of second track used 
as sidings, and 131.06 miles of sidings, making 468.15 miles of 
single track. Of this 6.04 miles of second track and sidings 
were built during the year, and 8.51 miles of new grading are 
ready forthe rails. The company leases 9.6 miles of the Penn- 
sylvania & New York road, from Wilkesbarre to Lackawanna 

unction. It holds a controlling interest in the last named 
eS line, which is an extension of its own to Waverly 
on the Erie. , 

The equipment with which this Pa 1s worked consists 
of 199 engines ; 49 passenger and 29 baggage and express 
cars; 460 house, 12 stock. 520 platform, gondola, 44 lime 
and 17,497 coal cars (the latter being rated as four-wheel), 30 
caboose cars, 2 pay, 14 wreck and tool cars and 126 gravel 
cars. During the year 20 engines were purchased and four 
bnilt, but 19 were sold to the Pennsylvania & New York, leav- 
ing a net increase of five. The increase in cars was 5 passen- 
ger, 36 treight, 287 coal and 57 gravel cars. 





The capital account at the close of the year stood as follows: 
Preferred and common stock and scrip....... - +++ + $24,505,447 50 
Funded debt ....... 1. sseccecesccrsccecevecsescsssces 16,859,000 Ov 

Total. ....cccccccecerscccorccscescesssscsscsscocees $41,364,447 50 


Besides the railroad property this represents e inveat- 

ments in coal property and advances to the Easton & Amboy 

= Pennsylvania & New York roads. There is no floating 
ebt. 

During the past year the company has, as proposed in the 
last annual ~ negotiated $5,000,000 of the sterling bonds 
authorized to be issued under the consolidated mortgage, and 
it has also —— of $859,000 of the registered bonds of that 
issue dve in 1923. 

The usual quarterly dividends, amounting to 10 per cent. 
a. pe, have been paid on the preferred and common 
stocks. 

The company has acquired during the year a controlling in- 
terest in the stock of the Philadelphia Coal ee | rae » which 
holds leases on y~ valuable tri.cts of the Girard lands in the 
Mahanoy basin, belonging to the city of Philadelphia. This 
company has three collieries in operation and others in pro- 
cess of erection. 


The work of the road for the year ending November 30 was 
as follows : 








1874. 1873. Inc. or dec, P.c, 
Tons of coal catried......... 4,150,660 4,144,340-+- 6320 0.15 
Coal tonnage mileage........224,431,467 227,152 611—2,721,144 1.20 
Tons of freight carried...... 1,933,488 2,228,856— 295,368 13.25 
Freight tonnage mileage.... 67,298,048  66,452,8514- 445.197 1.26 
Passengers carried 1,169,201 1,096,821-+- 72,380 6.60 
Passenger mileage .......... 17,460,832  16,478,5634- 982, 5.96 


The decrease in freight carried was entirely in the items of 
lumber, pig iron, iron ore and live stock. The passenger 
business is larger than that of »ny previous year. The ave- 
rage rate per ton per mile for coal was 0.07 cents greater than 

eat year. 


The earnings of the road for the year were as follows : 








Grossearnings. Expenses. Net earnings, 

From transportation of 
CORE. .cccccccccscsceces $4,958,209 57 $2,410,996 08 $2,547,213 49 
WOR, .ccccccscccccece 1,266,717 64 749,327 13 517,390 61 

Passengers, express and 
TBE, pocccceccce seoses 534,463 81 311,065 20 223,368 #1 
ORAS coc cccccscccceces $6,759,391 02 $3,471,418 41 $3,287,972 61 
Totals, 1873...........- 6,710,564 57 3,884,859 97 2,825,704 60 
Increase or decrease, -|- $48,826 45 —$413,441 56 -+-$462,268 01 
POF CORE... cccccece 0.73 10.64 16.36 


The gross earnings were $27,931, and the net earnings 
$13,587 per mile worked. The operating expenses were 51 
per cent., against 57.89 per cent. 1n 1873. 

During the year there were used in repairs 479 steel and 
11,074 iron rails, 135 switch frames, 268 frogs, 10,584 splices, 
1,035 no of spikes and 208,765 ties. There are now 105.68 
miles of track laid with steel, all of which is wearing very well, 
very few rails having been removed from any cause. 

The wooden trestle at South Easton has been replaced a fw 
iron structure, and several bridges have been renewed, The 
bridge shops have turned out 70 ——_ for the Easton & Am- 
boy. The bridge at Penn Haven Junction, which was burned 
in September, bas been replaced by a wooden truss. Both 
this and the White Haven bridge should be replaced by iron 
bridges as soon as possible. Arrangements bave becn made 
-” the building of an iron bridge over the Delaware at 

aston. 

Surveys have been made for the improvement of the line 
near Rockport by the construction of a tunnel 1,100 teet long, 
which will effect a saving of 331 degrees of curvature. The 
cost would be greater than that of double-tracking the present 
line, but the advantage gained would warrant the expendi- 
ture. 





The “Guard” of the British Railroad Train. 





To the public the guard is the best known man in the rail- 
way service. The senger setting out on a long journey 
looks ont, first of all, for the guard. The guard, and no one 
else, is the authentic person : oy to know everyt' 
about the train which he has in charge, down to the minutes 
particulars, and blank chaos exists where he is not. Scarcely 
one in a thousand takes notice of the stalwart figure on the 
engine board, important though the tenant of the locomotive 
is, as all know, in carrying the train to its sate destination; 
nor do any of the passengers so much as glance at the 
dark-faced man on the tender behind, the movement of 
whose arms gives life to the great macbine that is to fly 
tbrough space swifter ‘hat the swiftest eagle ever flew. But, 
while driver and stoker and the restof railway officials are alike 
unnoticed, the guard is the cynosure of all eyes. ‘Where is 
the guard ?” cries the aged dame, transfixed among a pile of 
truuks. “Whereis the guard ?” stouts the stout gentleman, 
vainly seeking his smoking compartment; and “Where is the 

ard?” echoes the bewildered young Jady, who has lost her 
ap-dog and her temper. To all and everybody the guard is 
the leader, the prime minister, the representative of the train. 
Proudly as Louis XIV. in his royal robes, the British railway 
guard, standing in fall uniform at the side of the winged 
express preparing to start, may lay his hand on his heart and 
say “Le train, c’est moi.” 

Much honor and much affection is bestowed by railway 
travelers on the d, and he deserves it fairly well. Taken 
as a body, there is no more trustworthy and re table class 
of railway servants than this of the guards—a c number- 
ing some 7,000 members in the three divisions of the United 
Kingdom. It is right that this should be so, for to them is 
entrusted property of a vast amount, besides a share in 
the duty of protecting lives more valyable than any property. 
It is on this account that all railway companies take the 
greatest care in the selection of their guards, more especially 
of those of “ through” trains, whose duties obviously are more 
responsible than those of the men in charge of local trains. 
There are a great number of guards on our main lines of railways 
who have been fifteen and twenty years, and some who have 
been upwards of a quurter of a — in the service of their 
respective companies, and it is very se dom that the functions 
of Ohief ard of a train other than a local ove are entrusted to 
a@ man who bas not seen at least half a dozen years’ service, 
As itis practice, and nothing but practice, that will make a 
good guard—provided, of course, that he has the natural quali- 
fication for it, the first of them good health and strong 


nerves—the post is almost invariably filkd by men 
who, previously to becoming quem, have been em- 
eet in other branches of the railway service. 


hough a Minerva may have sprung, fully armed 
in a canopy of wisdom, from a Jupiter's head, there is 
nothing on record to show that a railway guard ever sprang 
into the break of a through train who not accumulated 
wisdom in years of service as a porter, signalman, pointsman 
or policeman. These are the classes from which guards are 
generally drawn, and experience has shown that the service in 
these is the best previous training for them, it being very 
doubtful whether a good substitute could be found even in 
that vaunted panacea for bringing out the bloom of hu- 
man perfection, known as competitive examination. To 
fill up vacancies, occasiored by death or otherwise, 
in the ranks of the regular guards, there is always 
a staff of men in training known as aasistant 
guards, or, as sometimes called, porter guards. A trust- 
worthy porter, or signalman, who has shown all the qualities 
of a good railway servant, is placed, either connaloneily or for 





some specified time, as under- rd in the tore-van of a goods 
or bead bale, and by this method it is soon tonnd whether he 
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"up to a formidable 
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fits his new / 
great harm done, as the man has only to fall back into his old 
occupation, which, in fact, he is never supposed to have left, 
his name remaining on the list in the company’s books. If, 
on the other hand, the porter or signalman, as the case may 
be, is found tu possess all the qualifications of a good guard, 
he is, after a courre of probation extending over from six to 
twelve months, promoted to be a permanent guard. Acting 
as such, he is placed at the outset as under guard on local and 
goods trains, becoming after a lapse of time chief guard of there, 
and then haps, advancing to be under guard on “ through” 
trains. it is only after an experience of years, and, of course 
absolute good conduct during the time, that the post of head 
guard, taking chief charge on a train going on a lung journey, 
can be obtained. During the perind the salary meets with 
ual increase, rising from about twenty shillings weekly 
till it has come to be, with traveling allowances, about two 
ounds per week. This is the average maximum pay of a 
Bead guard on our great lines, more especially of those run- 
ning north. The maximum is surpassed ina special class of 
head guards, veterans of their class, known as conductors, 
who have a sg of two pounds ten shillings per week. But 
this latter class is very small, conductors being employed only 
by a few companies which run their trains over “ foreign ” 
lines, such as the London & Northwestern and the Great North- 
ern. For example, the Northwestern guard proper goes with the 
“through” train from London to Perth only as far as bis com- 
ey te erritory reaches, to Carlisle; but the conductor goes 
all the way to Perth, not in reality as guard, for he is not in 
charge of the train beyond Carlisle, but as the representative 
of hisown company. The conductor is the king of guards. 

The duties of the guard ofa passenger train are various and 
complicated. He must be at the station from which he is to 
start halfan hour before the appointed time, to see to the 
marshaling of the carriages, the arrangement of the passen- 
gers’ luggage, parcels, and so forth; he has also to see that 
the carriages are clean and in good order, that they are 
properly and securely connected, and that the commuvi- 
cation, by cord or otherwise, is properly attached to the 
engine, andin good working order. These are more particu- 
larly the duties of the head guard, whose post is in the van at 
the end of the train, while the junior guard, whose post is 
in the van next to the tender, acts as his assistant and under 
his directions. As for the under-guard, he has several special 
duties of minor importance to perform, such as to see that 
the carriage doors on the opposite side of the train are 
securely locked, and tbat the doors on the near side are 

roperly fastened, but not locked. The train nang started, 
The duties of the guard become twofold, the first being to 
watch the train, observing carefully whether the running 
is -re and smooth, without any such defects as 
experience has shown him to indicate danger or de- 

y; and, secondly, to sort the luggage and parcels in 
the van, and check the number with the inventories in hand, 
the “‘ way bills,” making everything ready for delivery at the 
proper place. A good guard can easily perform the twofold 
task not only without fatigue, but with plenty of time to spare 
for rest; but it is obvious that intelligence, besides experience, 
will greatly tellin the matter. As regards the lookout of a 
first-rate upon the movement of his train, it is gener- 
ally intuitive almost in the perception of indications of dan- 
ger that would escape any ordinary traveller, and while his 
senses of sight, hearing, and feeling watch the regular 
pulsation of the steam-monster on whose wings he is flying 
along, he can easily and leisurely range his en which 

cod onder and method in the first placing has brought under 
complete control. Arrived at bis journey’s end, the guard 
has to deliver all parcels, luggage, &c., to the proper parties, 
and to search all the carriages carefully, with the double ob- 
ject of taking up missing articles left in them, and of seeing 
whether they have any defeets. Tothe head guard falls the 
duty of searching th? first-class carriages in the train, while 
the under-guard has the examination of the sccond and third- 
class carriages. A quarter of an hour and sometimes half an 
hour elapse before the work is gone through, and then the 
ard’s work is finished for the time, and that of others begin, 
the wonderful perpetuwm mobile of railway service. 

Ten hours is the assigned average daily work of the guard. 
The ten hours’ work does not come in regular succession, 
however, but mostly varies trom day to day, according to the 

ourneys to be performed. Experience having shown that it 
is best for the railway service, as well as for the comfort of the 
mass of the guards, thut there should be a change trom day 
duties to pt duties, and vice versa, and from the conduct of 
one train to another, there are arrangements made by the 
general manager for effecting this to the best purpose, 
and these rrrangements are embodied in special time- 
tables, which go by the name of “roadsters.” What the 
marching order is to the soldier, the ‘roadster”—pro- 
nounced “rooster” in the van—is to the guard. A 
new “roadster” may make a guard very happy or 
very unbappy; as a cue, old guards—ali married 
men, and strongly conservative by nature—do not like new 
‘*roadsters ” at all, but feel very wretched indeed when it is 
found necessary at headquarters to recast a ‘‘ roadster” that 
has stood the wear aud tear of a dozen years or more. To de- 
scribe the intricacies of a “roadster” is not an easy task; sul- 
fice it therefore to say that under its rules the hours on which 
a guard is on duty are almost constantly changing, together 
with the trains under his charge. For example, the guard of 
London & Northwestern “through” train will leave Euston 
for Liverpocl on Monday in cuarge of the 9a. m. express, 
which arrives at 2.45 p. m., and sta t from Liverpool on 
his return journey with the 4p. m. train arriving at Euston 
at9.15 p.m. The next day, Tuesday, the same guard will take 
charge of the train leaving Euston at noon, which, dividing 
at Shrewsbury, does not arrive at Liverpool till 6:15; but he 
will not then return to London, but stop at Liverpool for the 
night. It will be seen that on Monday the guard is on duty, 
or rather in his van, for just eleven hours, while on the Tues- 
day his hours on duty are not more than six and a quarter, so 
that, taking the average of both days, he has less than eight 
hours and a half per diem. But to this must be added the 
half hour before the starting of the trains, during which the 
has to be on his post, and the quarter of an hour or so fol- 
owing the arrival,bringing the daily work up toabout ten hours 
each week day, with Sunday rest every four out of seven. It is 
very seldom that the average daily vork of guards in charge of 
long-journey trains is more than ten hours, and it is only in the 
case of guards in charge of short trains, or of goods trains. 
whose labors are comparatively easy, that this maximum is 
generally exceeded, rising to eleven and twelve hours, the 
same as the work of the signalmen on small stations. It is 
well that, as with signalmen so with guards, a difference 
should be made in the hours on duty, for, if the conductor of 
a “through” train has fewer hours, he makes more than up 
for the wance in the distance traveled over. Men with 
weak nerves, and those who hold with certain ome | learned 
doctors, that railway traveling affects the brain, the spinal 
chord, the heart, and what not besides, must shudder at the 
distances traveled over by veterans in the van. To go daily 
over three hundred, or four bundred, and even at times over 
five hundred miles of ground, does not, according to the 
emphatic declaration of one of the oldest guards in the ser- 
vice, the least injury to health : ‘It hurts you not the least, 
Sir,” saye he, “as long as you're sound.” As it is, the travel- 
ing capacity of our undoubtedly “sound” veteran, who ) 1s 
spent some Sean nade in the van of railway trains, s 1.8 
total. Given an average of 300 miles a day, 
and counting only six working days in the week, he did his 
1,800 miles per week, and his 93,600 miles a year. Oonse- 


t, and the post fits him. If not, there is no | quently, in his twenty-five years of service as a guard, he 
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traveled no less than 1,330,000 miies, equal to making three 
return journeys te the moon. 

_It is the universal opinion of all guards who have seen ser- 
vice that they are far more comfortable, and in every respect 
better cared for, as well as better paid, at present than they 
were formerly, in the early days of railways. There are num- 
bers of guards still on duty, hale and active men, who recall 
with a sort of shudder the “‘ good old times,” when they had 
to sit on the top cf the van, exposed to wind and rain, alto- 
gether unprotected save by a little canvas hood overhead, a 
veritable cobweb in a storm, amid flying sparks and ashes. 
The early railway carriage builders were evidently so 
deeply impressed with the idea of the old stage- 
coach being their model, and their only model, 
that, as they made the carriages exactly like the 
coach, they also deemed it incumbent to lift up the poor 
guard to the greatest height possible, where he might sit with 
his right hand on the break and his left on the letter-bag, 
carefully balancing the rest of his body to keep his equilib- 
rium. Compared with the old box of the railway guard, his 
modern tenement is a palace. He is as completely sheltered 
as the passengers in his train, and while his seat is at least as 
comfortable as that of third-class travelers, his view of the 
country through projecting windows is betier than that 
obtained from first-class carriages. But, probubly, the guard 
who goes daily, three hundred times in the year, to Carlisle, 
or to Live. pool, or York, or three times as often to Brighton 
or to Dover, does not care more for “the picturesque ” than 
did the god Mercurius. Indecd, he is the modern Mercury, 
and were there but a little more romance in our days railway 
managers might please the — by capping every guard 
wit» the petasus, the winged hat of the god of trade and lo- 
comotion.— London Railway News. 


Hall’s Automatic Electric Railway Signals. 





Before the Society of Arts at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Thursday evening Jan. 28, 1875, the regular 
subject for the evening was “‘ Hall’s Svstem of Electric Signal- 
ling for Railroads,” which was described by Professor Pickering. 
When the greatest possible number of trains are to be run on 
a railroad the method in common use is to allow a certain in- 
terval ot time to elapse between their times of starting. It is 
then assumed that fifteen minutes after a train has started it 
is distant four or five miles, and that theretore it is safe to 
start a second train. But if the first train has been delayed 
from any cause, this interval may be reduced, and some of the 
most frightful railroad accidents have been caused by one 
train running into another from behind. To avoid this dan- 
ger the block system has been employed, in which the trains 
are separated by an interval, not of time, but of space. In 
England this system has been tried by dividing the road up 
into a number of sections and placing men at the end of each, 
who signal to each other and never allow a train to enter a 
section until the preceding train has left it. The principal 
objection to this eo is the great expense of omeleving 80 
many men day and night, and the possibility of accident by 
carelessness or mistake. Both these difficulties are avoided 
by aan, instead of men, an electric signal made by the train 
itself, 

The yee tee of the Hall system were next illustrated by 

a set of working models, many of them of full size, which 
showed the means employed with a clearness impossible to 
attain in a description, The road is divided into sections of 
about a mile in length, at the ends of which are placed two 
signals, one red, to denote danger, the other blue, signi- 
fying caution. When all is rignt the red signal should be 
out of sight, and the blue signal exhibited. As the train 
passes the first, it raises it, at the same time removing the 
blue signal, which is about a thousand feet ahead. The red 
tignal then prevents the next train trom approaching too 
near, while the blue signal shows the engineer that the red 
signal has been displayed. About six hundred feet beyond 
the blue signal the train reverses the signals of the previous 
section, or those a mile and a third back, thus allowing the 
next train to approach. 

Much cf the apparent complication of the system disap- 
pears when, on examination, we find that only two instru- 
ments are employed, one to enable the train to close an elec- 
tric circuit, and the second a signal to show when this circuit 
has been closed. The first of these, known as the atmospheric 
track instrument, consists of a stout iron lever placed just out- 
side the track, so that the wheels of the train in passing press 
down one end and throw the other up. The circuit is thus 
closed, and to prevent the action from being too instantaneous 
the lever raises an iron piston which descends by its own 
weight, but “7 be held back by a little valve which prevents 
the air trom foilowing it too rapidly, and thus renders its mo- 
tion quick or slow at will. The same instrument is used both 
for the first and second circuit-closer, and in fact in all cases 
where the train is to give notice of its approach. The signal 
consists of a metal ring covered with red or blue cloth and 
balanced at the end of a rod, which is moved in one direction 
by an electro-magnet and falls back by its own weight. The 
whole is protected from the weather and attached to the top 
ofa large post with a circular window so that in one position 
the signal is visible, in the other it is out of sight. Two 
electro-magnets are used, of which the first moves the signal, 
and its armature is then held in place by a catch, while the 
second when put in action withdraws the catch and lets the 
si‘nal fall. If now the train passes the first signal, it 
closes the current through the first magnet of the 
red signal, and brings the red into sight. This, in 
turn, acts on the blue signal and removes it. As the 
second circuit is clused beyond the blue signal, the second 
magnets of the signals of the previous section are set in mo- 
tion, the red being removed and the blue brought in sight. 
Tt will thus be seen that a red signal always remains up after 
a train until it is a mile and a third distant, and if all is mght 
the engineer should s2e neither the red nor blue signal, but 
only ‘he empty windows. The battery, which should consist 
of about twenty cups to the mile, is kept on an open circuit, 
except when the train is passing, and the consumption is thus 
comparatively small. Again, ifany accident. happens to it, or 
if the wie is broken, as was shown experimentally, the only 
result will be that the caution signal will remain visible and 
the engineer thus notified that something is wrong. It de- 
sired, an electric bell mav be placed in the railrond station 
and the circuit closed by the train, which thus gives notice of 
its approach when at any desired distance ; or signals may be 
erected and worked by keys in the station, so that the sta- 
tion-master can stop a train at any required point. 

To apply this system to a road crossing at grade two track 
instruments are laid down on each track, one to be closed at 
some distance before the train reaches the crorsing, the other 
just after it has passed. Instead of th signals, a post is 
erected with a large electric bell, of which the circuit is closed 
when one of the two magnets acts, and is opened by the other. 
Cherefore it begins to ring as soon asthe train touches the 
first track instrument, and continues to sound until the train 
har passed the second in-trument. The instruments on the 
other track are also connected with the bell, so that it will 
ring when a train ison either track, just asasteam engine 
fed by two steam pires will run when either is open. Any 
number of tracks may be connected in the same way, and the 
bell will not stop ringing until all are clear. A bell may thus 





at the only point where we wish it to be heard. 


A drawbridge is a special source of danger to a railroad, and 
accordingly unusual precautions are taken to protect it. The 
draw is held in place by a bolt which locks a wheel, on whose 
axle a rope is wound, which raises a heavy ee placed im- 
mediately over the track. The ascent and descent of this 
weight makes an electric circuit, so that when down 
the danger-signal shall be displayed at any desired 
distance. When the bolt is withdrawn to open the 
draw, the weight, which is painted red, falls and raises the 
danger signal. When a train approaches, the engineer seeing 
this stops, orif he fails to noticeit, is warned by seeing the 
red weivht in front of him, which descends to such a position 
that if he again neglects the warning, he is effectually re. 
minded by its knocking his smoke stack off, when he still has 
time to stop the train. When the draw is closed, to replace 
the bolt the weight must be wound up by turning the wheel, 
when the danger signal is removed. By placing an electric 
bell near the draw the draw-tender is warned of an apgecech- 
ing train, and is thus enabled to give precedence to either the 
vessel or train as he may deem fit. 

A model was exhibited to show the method of avoiding the 
large class of accidents due toa misplaced switch. A three- 
throw switch was shown, in which, when set for the center 
track, the signals were transmitted by the train as usua’, but 
when set on either of the side tracks the danger signal was per- 
sistently displayed. 

When two railroads cross each other they are protected by 
erecting a pair of signals on each, at such a distance that the 
trains may be stopped before reaching the crossing. The sig- 
nvls on railroad (i are controlled by a track instrument on rail- 
road B, while the signals on B are operated by an instrument 
a mile back on A. Accordingly whichever train arrives first 
at a certain distance from the junction will have the prece- 
dence in crossing. 

The advantages claimed for this system are, first, greater 
security of life and property; and secondly, saving in expense, 
since trains may by this method be run at intervals of about 
a mile, or every five minutes, with safety, and thus the ca. 
pacity of the road greatly increased. It this was done by 
men instead of an electric signal, the exnernse would be very 
great, and there would be constant charges of careleespess or 
neglect. Again, only a single battery is employed, and this 
may be placed in any conv nient position, as in the railroad 
stations. The obje:tion that greater safety renders the en- 
gineer more negligent applies with equal force to any im- 
provement of that kind, and is probably not valid, since he 
must constantly be on the watch. for the signals. At night 
the latter are lighted by lanterns with reflectors, and their 
heat is generally sufficient to melt the frost which would col- 
lect on the windows. Even if the signals are covered with 
snow, the road is as safe as by our present system, and injury 
to the wires or battery leaves the caution-signal up, and does 
not endanger setting a wrong signal. 

As regards the practicability of this system, it may be men- 
tioned that it has been in constant use on the Eastern Rail- 
road in its present improved form for about a year, is now 
being introduced on the Boston & Lowell, and that arrange- 
ments have just been completed with the Old Colony and the 
Boston & Albany. 








The Effect of Chipping, Punching and Hammering on 
Steel Plates. 





We copy the following remarks from a very carefully writ- 
ten noticein The Engineering and Mining Journal of a. ‘‘Trea- 
tise on the Use of Steel in Construction, with the Method of 
Working Plates and Bars of Cast Steel,” by J. Barba, Marine 
Engineer, Paris : 

What bas impressed us more is the importance he attaches 
to the annealing of every piece of steel which has undergone 
a certain mechanical work, such as the chipping, punching, 
hammering, drawing, upsetting or any local working, while 
hot. This method cannot be too highly recommended, for it 
has the effect of restoring entirely to the metal the elasticity 
it had lost. The annealing must be made at the temperature 
of a cherry red heat, so as not to change the interior structure 
of the metal. 

The steel delivered to the ports of L’Orient and Brest had 4 
minimum tensile strength of 45 kilogrammes per square mil- 
limetre (64,000 Ibs. per square inch), and reached the limits of 
elasticity onlv under a weight exceeding 29 kilogrammes per 
millimetre (41,251 lbs. per square inch). 

If we admit that iron plates attain this limit of elasticity un- 
der a load of 16.5 k. (17,776 lbs. per square inch), and this in 
most cases is rather exaggerated, then construction in iron 
plate may be replaced by one in steel plate three-quarters of 
the same thickness or weight, or in the proportion of 22 iron 
to 16.5 steel. 


Punching, Drilling, Chipping, Hammering of Plates and 
Angles. —The first question studied at L’Orient was on the 
d. terioration of the soft metal during the several different 
workings to which angles and platés might be subjected when 
cold. 

It was found in plates of from 7 to 12 millimetres in thick- 
ness : 

1st. That the effects of punching and shearing are essen- 
tially local and do not extend toa distance of more than 1 
miilimetre on the edges of the place sheared or punc :ed. 

2d. Tnat neither cracks nor flaw exist in the part altered. 

3d. That tempering destroys the effects ot shearing and 
a in bringing the metal to the condition in which 
it would have been if planing or drilling machines had been 
used, 

4th. That annealing, either alone or after tempering, de- 
stroys, as does also tempering alone, the alterations due to the 
shears and the punch. 

The author shows also that drilling does not, in any way, 
change the quality of the metal, and he concludes that to 0 
tain from steel plates and double T’s their full value, they 
should not be worked with shears or punches except whet 
they can be subsequently annealed, thereby restoring the 
scructure altered by these tools Therefore plates should be 
planed if they be straight, and turned if curved. It is the same 
for the extremities of angles. Heles should be drilled, or 
punched and enlarged with the dril!, In order to render 

unching less injurious, it would be better to use a die of & 
diameter larger than the punch. : 

Under ordinary conditions, punching with enlarging by 
drilling is more economical than drilling alone, and gives very 
good results. Cold hammering is bad, and injures the metal 
considerably. All these defects disappear by a subsequent 
annealing. which cannot be too highly recommended. 

Special Working of Plates.—Traing up should not be done 
by hammering, except when the metal is to be subsequently 
annealed. It should be done in the planing machine or bY 
the hydraulic press, with a uniform pressure extending ove 
a considerable area. The plates should be shaped hot, @ 
the heating carefully effected, where the deformations 7@ 
local and great. The —— press or steam hammer Wil 
stamps can be used with advantage, avoiling as far as poss 





replace the steam-whistle with good effect, since itis placed 


ble local heating, which destroys the homogenvity and 
ticity of the metal. ’ 

The indispensable condition of success, in cases of compli- 
cated shapes, is a certain number of annealings ; one, at least, 
is required for one plain deformation, and in most cases it ca? 
be so ee that this one annealing will recover the injury 
made by cold and@ hot working. The gas furnace is to be pr 
ferred, both for heating and annealing. 
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J. H. COFRODE. J. H. SCHAEFFER. F. H. SAYLOR. 


J. H. COFRODE & Co., 
Engineers and Bridge Builders. 


AND CONSTRUCT IRON, WOODEN AND COMBINATION BRIDGE 
AND ROOF TRUSSES, &., 
OFFICE: 


No. 530 Walnut Street, _Philadelphia. — - 


DESIGN 





KELLOGG & MAURICE, 
OFFICE AND WORKS: —7 PA. 














Iron, and _Wooden Bridges, Roofs, Turn-tables. Etc. 
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PASSENGER CARS, 
Of the Finest Finish, as well as Every Pope ye one ot CAR WORK, furnished at Short Notice 
and at Reasonable Prices by the 


_HARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH COMPANY Wilminston, Del. | 





PORTER, BELL & CO. 


EXCLUSIVE 
SPECIALTY 





10 x 16 cylinders, Narrow-gauge Passenger Locomotive. 


LIGHT LOCOMOTIVES, 


For Mines, Furnaces, Contractors’ Use, and other Special Sorvice;*also Light and Heavy Styles of Narrow- 
Gauge Passenger and Freight. 


Office, No. 5 Monongahela House, } 
Wet, A. V.B. RB. ara 50th 8t., 


PITTSBURGH, PENN, 
BROOKS LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


DUNKEKIRKE, N. Y. 








WY WUMEAU OF MUS TRATION QUFFALOG 





Orders Solicited for Loconotives Adapted ter Sverv ‘tan of 


Railway Service. 
M. H. HINMAN, Szc'y & Treas, ‘Ai. G. BROOKS, Pres’t & “ “UP'T. 





WELLS, FRENCH & CO. 





BRIDGE AND CAR BUILDERS. 


Railroad and Highway Bridges, Roofs, Turn-Tables and Draw- —— Bolts and Dimension Timber 
toorder. Specifications and estimates furnished. 46 DEARBORN S8T., Chicago. 








KS HUGHES, Secretary. 
WM. 8, HUDSON, Supt. 


ROGERS LOCOMOTIVE. AND” “MACHINE WORKS, 
Paterson, New Jersey, 





Having extensive facilities, are now prepared to furnish promptly, of the best and most approv d 


description, cither COAL OR WCOD BURNING 


Jocomotive Engmes, and other Varieties of Railrcad Machinery. 


S. BOSERS, Foeient, THOS. ROGERS, Treas., 
44 Kx tees nl Place. wew Ve re 


Patunson, RB, 4. 





Cars, Light, Strong and Elegant. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
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LO HIN TTEPHENSON & CO ——— 
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OMNIBUSES OF EVERY STYLE. 


No. 47 EAST TWENTY-SEVENTIL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Lewis H.Tartor Pres? 


9. P. RABER JAS. H.WALKER 
C'Y & TREAS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 93 LIBERTY ST. 


National I Locomotive & & Machine Works. 
DAWSON & & BAILY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








WSERVICE 











LOCOMOTIVES. 


NARROW-GAUGE LOCOMOTIVES A SPECIALTY. 


OFFICE AND WORKS AT CONNELLSVILLE PENN.. 











PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, --**s**s**s**s*ss sss © = 33 WALL STREET. 











LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE SAFETY TRUCK CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 





tors of the followi 
tended Nov. 2, 1872); A. W. 8: 
and May 10, 1864. 


DRAWINGS FURNISHED AND LICENSES GRANTED ON APPLICATION. 


Letters Patent granted to Levi Bissell, Au 


. 4, 1857, Nov. 2, 1858 (ex 
th, Feb. 11, 1862; D. BR. Pratt, Oct. 16, 1860; 


. 8. Hudson, April 5, 1864 


A. F. SMITH, President. M, F. MOORE, Seco’y and Agent, 
ALBERT BRIDGES, Treas. No. 46 Cortlandt st.1N. Y. 


EDWIN HARRINGTON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ENGINE LATHES, 
And other Machinists’ Tools, 








COR. OF NORTH 
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RHODE ISLAND LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


W.S. SLATER. 


President. 


B. W. HEAJ.EY. 


“7 Pp 8 Ww Pr 


Sup’t and 





E. P. MASON. 


Treasurer 


W. H. FENNER, 


Secretarv and 





Genw’l Manaver. 


LOCOMOTIVE 


HINKLEY 





439 ALBANY STREET, BOSTON, 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES AND TENDERS, 


BOILERS AND TANKS, 


Gun Metal and Common Iron Castings, Brass and Composition 
Castings. 


LOC MO:IVES AND BOILERS REPAIRED. 


wa Bole m iutacturers of the “‘HINKLEY PATENT BOILER.” All orders will be executed with 


diepa'ch. 
_ ADAMS ) AYER, Pres’t. F. L. BULLARD, Tres x. L. LEAOH, ‘Bup't. 








Schenectady Geiceeiiee Works, 





SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
JOHN 0, ELLIS, Pres. OHAS. G. ELLIS Treas. WALTER McQUEEN, Supt. 


DANFORTH LOCOMOTIVE AND MACHINE CO. 
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J.T BUAUVELT Vien President, 
> ° CO-, en! 
A. J. BIXBY, Sec'y and Treasurer, f PATERSON, N. J. 
JAMES OOOKE, Superintendent. 


MASON MACHIN E WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


New York aa 62 Wall 8. 
LEN, AGENT. 
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WM. H. BENT, Treas. 
BUILDERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


FRED’K. MASON, Agunt. 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF COTTON MACHINERY. 


—— BA 


Ass’t Treasurer. 











BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS. & 00., Philadelvhia, 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES ° 


Especially Adapted to Every Variety of Railroad Service, including 
Mining Engines and Locomotives for Narrow-Gauge Railways. 
All vork accurately fitted to gauges, and thoroughly interchangeable. Plan, Materials, Work- 
mansh'p, Finish and Efficiency fuily guaranteed. 
GEO. BURNHAM. CHAS. T. PARRY. WM. P. HENSZEY. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS. EDW. LONGSTRETH. JOHN H. CONVERSE. 








PITTSBURGH LOCOMOTIVE & CAR WORKS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES FOR BROAD OR NARROW GAUGE ROADS. 
From standard designs, or according to specifications, to suit purchasers, 


Tanks, Locomotive or Stationary Boilers furnished at Short Notice. 
D. A. enineneanads Pres’t. J. A. Durem, Sup’t. WILson MILLER, Sec. and Treas, 


Taunton Locomotive Manufacturing Co,, 





[ESTABLISHED IN 1846.) HARRISON TWEED, Treas. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


P. I. PERRIN, Supt. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF LOCUMOTIVE ENGINES. 
INCLUDING DOUBLE-TRUCK LOCOMOTIVES FOR WIDE OR NARROW-GAUGE RAILKOADS, | Al work accurately fitted to gauges. All parts duplicatos and guaranteed of best material and work 


BURNHAM, President. 


ARETAS BLOOD, Agent, Manchester, N. H. WM. G. MEANS, Treas., Boston, Mass, 
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